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MEETINGS YEARLY MEETING WEEK. 


Seventu-pay, Firtu Monrn 7. 
10 a. m., Meeting of Ministers and Elders. 


First-pay, Firrn Monrn 8. 

ro a. m., Meeting for Worship,—both ends of the 
house at Race St. ,and in Lecture-Room of Central 
School ; also qth St. and Lancaster Ave., 4th and 
Green Sts., 9th and Spruce Sts., 17th St. and 
Girard Avenue, and School St., Germantown. 

3.30 p. m., Fair Hill; 7.30 p. m., at Race St., ¢ 
St., West Philadelphia, and Girard Avenue. 

3 p. m., Annual First-day School Children’s Meeting, 
at Race St. 

Seconp-pay, Firtu Monru 9 

Business Sessions of Yearly Meeting, 10 a. m. 
3 p. m. 

6 p. m., Representative Committee, Room 1. 

7.30, Annual Meeting Friends’ Book Association, 
Room No. 4. 

8 p. m., General Conference of Friends’ Associations, 
at Race St. meeting-house. Addresses by Samuel 
S. Ash, Ellen H. E. Price, and Isaac H. Clothier. 

Tuirp-pay, FirtH Monrtu to. 

10 a.m, and 3 p.m., Yearly Meeting. 

7-45 p. m. t ommittee on Philanthropic Labor- 
Improper. Publications, Temperance, Tobacco. 
Addresses by H. Holmes, Jos. S. Walton, 
Cynthia S. Holcomb. 


FourRTH-DAY, 


yreen 


and 


FirtH Montu tr. 

1oa.m. 3p.m., Yearly Meeting. 

8p. m., Philadelphia First-day School Association. 
Friends’ Intermediate Lessons,—Cornelia Janney 
Shoemaker. 


FirtTH-pay, FirrH Montn 12. 

10.30 a. m., Meetings for Worship at Race St., 
St., Spruce St., and Girard Ave. 

3p. m., Yearly Meeting. 

6p. m., Representative Committee. 

7.45, Philanthropic Committee,—Indians, Peace and 
Arbitration. On the Indian subject addresses 
expected from Alice C. Fletcher and Herbert 
Welsh. 

SixtH-pay, FirtH Monrtu 13. 
10 a. m, and 3 p. m., Yearly Meeting. 


Green 


Friends’ Book Association. 


The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of Frienps’ 
Boox Association will be held in Room No. 4, Friends’ 
Meeting-house, Fifteenth and Race Streets, Philadelphia, 
on Second-day, Fifth month 9, 1898, at 7.30 o’clock p.m., 
when an election will be held for Direct: 
the ensuing year. 


SAMUEL B. 


ws to serve for 


CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
Notice: Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 


No arrangemements have been made with the railroad 


companies for orders for Excursion Tickets at reduced 
rates for Friends attending our approaching Yearly 
Meeting. 

The railroads having so generally arranged trip and 
other tickets to make fares as low, if not lower than by 
the orders, has caused the use of these by Friends to be 
much less than formerly. 


FOR SALE AT A A SACRIFICE. 


HE Sharpless homestead at Coenien, Pennsylvania, 
belonging to the estate of J. K. Sharpless, deceased. 
Catawissa, population about 3,000, is on the Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia & Reading, and D. L.& W. 
R. R., 150 miles bon Philadelphia, at the Junction of 
Catawissa Creek and the North Branch of the Susque- 
hanna River. It is situated in a healthy, picturesque 
neighborhood, and is patronized as a summer resort by 
many Philadelphia families. 

The property is a three story brick structure in a 
quiet residence street about 10o yards from the 
Friends meeting-house. It contains twelve large rooms 
besides a bath room, is heated by steam and is situated 
upon a lot 210 feet square. 

Pure mountain spring water is supplied from the mains 
of the Catawissa Water Co. 

There is an abundance of fruit of all kinds on the 
place. Its size and location admirably fits it as a 
summer home. 

For further information address DR. B. F. SHARP- 
LESS or A. H. SHARPLESS, Catawissa, Pa. 


— 


WISSAHICKON AND OTHER POEMS 
By HENRY JONES. 


Just issued. Price, $1.00; by mail, $1.10 


For sale by Frienps’ 
1500 Race Street, 


Book ASSOCIATION, 
Philad’a. 


Gleanings from Poetic Fields. 
TRANSLATIONS and ORIGINAL 
By ROBERT TILNEY. 


$1.00, postage paid. 


VERSES 


Price, 
For sale by 
Friends’ Book Association, 


S. W. corner Fifteenth and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 


The Foulke Family Genealogy. 


The Family lines descended from EDWARD and 
ELEANOR FOULKE, OF GWYNEDD, 
in the volume— 

HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS RELATING 
TO GWYNEDD, 


Jenkins. 


are given 


by Howarp M. First Edition, 1884, out of 


Second Edition, $4.00. By 


print. 
mail, $4.23. 


The Foulke Genealogy occupies 50 pages, and is as 


1897. 450 pages. 


complete as can well be made in the generations near 
to Edward Foulke. 


Address HOWARD M. 
Arch Street, 


JENKINS, Publisher, 


g21 Philadelphia. 


Life of Samuel a Levick. 


Price $1.50, or $2.00, according to binding. 


Life of Rebecca Price. 


Price 50 cents with portrait, or 25 cents without. 
The above books, prepared by Hugh Foulke, are 
for sale by 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
1500 Race Street, Philadelphia. 


RARE BOOKS. 
TRANSLATIONS OF THE BIBLE. 


ANTHONY Purver’s Translation, 
Volumes. 


Two 
Price, 


1764, in 
4 $20.00. 
CHARLES THOMPSON’S usin ATION, 

Four Volumes, . Price, $12.00 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


1500 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


1808, in 


Just Published—Reprint 1898 


AN INDEX TO THE OLD AND 
TESTAMENTS. 


Intended to encourage the audible reading of these in- 
estimable writings, by designating those chapters con- 
taining expressions rather improper to be read in mixed 
companies. Price, 5 cents. 


3y MARK COFFIN—1809. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
FirTEENTH AND Race STREETS, Pam. ADELPHIA, Pa. 


LIZZIE J. “LAMBERT, 
Successor to E. SHOEMAKER. 


Millinery. 


NEW 


533 NortH Eveventu STREET, 
Philadelphis a. 


36 Spring ¢ arden St., 


CAROLINE RAU, 7 Philadelphia. 
Plain Millinery 


FELTS AND STRAW 

Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 


MEDIUM BONNETS. 




















A YOUNG WOMAN FRIEND WISHES POSI- 
tion as companion, mother’s help, care of children. 
Address No. 29, this Office. 
VERY NEAT DESIGNER “AND MAKER OF 
children’s clothes wishes work to take home. Well 
known in city and best of references. Style and econ- 
omy a specialty. 
Address MRS. M. E. PARSONS, 
817 South Tenth St., Philad’a. 


OR SALE, LOW. SWARTHMORE. 

New and attractive residence, 12 rooms, tiled bath, 
porcelain tub, nickeled plumbing, ‘all conveniences, elec- 
tric light, pure water, sewer to tide water; first floor 
finished in quartered oak ; upper floors in cypress; lot, 
50 x 160 feet ; only 95,500: very easy terms; rare chance 
for a home in one of our handsomest suburbs. 

NATHANIEL E, JANNEY, 
Room 508, Land Title Building, Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


ENTLEMAN DESIRES POSITION AS PRIN- 
cipal of school. Good reference given. Address 
No. 31, this Office. 


“ADY OF REFINEMENT WANTS POSITION 

as housekeeper in a family where servant is kept. 

Country coun. Address or call, M., 904 N. 16th 
Street, Philadelphia. 


ELIABLE YOUNG MAN, FRIEND, DESIRES 
a position as clerk, or assistant. Good reference. 
Address D.L., 553 Bailey Street, Camden, N. J. 


OOMS AND BOARD. — CONVENIENT ‘TO 
railroad and Friends’ Meeting-house. Reference, 
Samuel Lambert, 533 N. Eleventh street, Philad’a, Pa. 
Mrs. S. A. GOVER: 1143 Twenty-first Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


MPLOYMENT OFFICE.MALE AND FE- 

male help; white and colored. All kinds of work. 

Address John Stringham, 1291 Lex. Ave., New York 
City. 

































OTHER’S HELP._WANTED, A YOUNG 










woman to assist with housework and cooking. 
experience necessary. Address No. 30, this Office. 

PARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT See 

Friends’ family. One block from street cars 

i railroad — Capitol, and public buildings. 

Kadreoe FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth Street, N. W. 

Washington, D.C. 
Friend as Matron for a Friends’ Home. Address 
152 North rsth Street. 


Good, permanent home. Amiability, neatness, and some 
can be accommodated with rooms and 
prune 
$1.50 a 
ANTE D—A CAPABL E AND E XPERIENCED 
HITE 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS—EGGS FOR 
hatching $1.00 for 15. JOS. P. PALMER, Geigers 
Mills, Pa. 


BOARDERS WANTED 


at farm house. Large yard, with plenty of shade. Ad- 
: dress Box 2603, West Chester, Pa. 


MONEY-SAVING methods of advertising. 
Booklets written. S. Epwarp Pascnatt, Y 
West Chester, Pa. In Philadephia daily. 


-LUIFE INSURANCE as a protection for families or 
old age. For rates, estimates, and results, address Wm 
C. ALLEN, 401 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


17 Swarthmore. 


For rent or sale, Queen Anne Cottage, 12 
rooms, steam heat, and open fire grates. The 
location is very delightful, directly overlooking 
the athletic grounds of the College, and very 
close to the meeting-house ; one acre of ground, 
and plenty of fruit. Apply to 

DAVID SCANNELL, 814 Arch Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade - established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
1020 Chestnut St.—2d Floor." 
Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


“ Best Shoe 


YOU CAN GET. 
We have the Best $3, $4, and $5 
Spring and Summer Shoes. 


Samuel Dutcher, 45 N. 13th St. 


































The a Shoe for 
You is the 
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after the quality of the cloth is considered, is 
the care and skill displayed in making it. 
that point alone is based the charges of the 
highest-priced tailors. 


care, and taste displayed to an extent far beyond 
the previous standards. 


our prices less than ever. 
excellent, serviceable quality. 
$10. 
quality seldom excelled. 


$12.50. 
A special line of Spring Covert Coats g10. 


JESUS, 


LONGMANS, London; 


Tue MeetinGe ror Worsnir. 


aed ; : ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 

Coptes, 75 cemts; soo copies, $00. By mail at these attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
—— ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
e LOUIS B. AMBLER, ~— wife, 

Quakerism; Its Bexters ano Messaces. By William Or town, Pa. 


















An Important Point 


The most important point in a suit of clothes, 


ANY Soap is Soap 


But grades differ. You want the best. 
You will always be satisfied with good, 
never with poor soap, such as need 
presents to make it go. Therefore use 
‘* Dreydoppel Soap”’ for all purposes. 
Dreydoppel Soap renders clothes beau- 
tiful, white, sweet, healthful for wear. 
The best for bath, toilet, hair shampoo, 
etc. You find the present in the quality. 


Use DREYDoPPEL Soap. 
Tue Best Because Ir Is! 


‘* First Prize World’s Fair, 1893.”’ 









On 












In our new Spring Suits you'll find a skill, 






By cutting down our profits we have made 
$7.50 for a suit of 
Better ones for 
At $12.50 and $15 elegant Suits of 




























Some broken lots in new Spring Suits at $7.50. Were 


WEST CHESTER (PA.) 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Fits for teaching, college, professional schools, or 
business. Ideal location. High grade teachers and 
teaching. Buildings and equipment unsurpassed. Finest 
school gymnasium in America. $5 per week. 


Address G. M. PHILIPS, Principal. 


Silk lined. 


E. O. Thompson’s Sons, 


1338 CHESTNUT ST., 
PHILADELPHIA. 




























“Striking and Valuadble.”’ 
—Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER. 


THE CARPENTER 
OF NAZARETH. 


** Joseph the Deramer,’’ and 
**A Child’s Religion.”’ 


SCRIBNERS, New York, 
and ali Booksellers. 


FRIENDS’ TRAGTS AND PAMPHLETS 


OF RECENT PUBLICATION. 


By Howard M. Jenkins. 
1zpp. Single copies, 3 cents; so 









Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia 
furnishes a practical, guarded education, and fits for 


college. 
WM. W. BIRDSALL ae 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, } Principads. 
Circulars on ae 


























Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarpinc anp Day Purits oF Botn Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., ro miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 


















Small pamphlet. 















CYNT HIA G. 


Edward Turner ‘Editor of the British Friend.) 49 


BOSLER, Sec’y, Quake Pa. 
pp. 1ocents. (By mail, 12 cents; 5 copies, so cents. ) _ 


Swerthmare 
































Reticious Views or Frienps. By Howard M. Jen- 
kins. (Chicago Congress Paper, 1893.) 24 pp. Grammar Swarthmore, Pa. 
cents ; 50 copies, 75 cents; roo copies, $1.00. By cull School 


at these prices. 



















5 ines, Intermediate, High School, 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, and College Preparatory Classes. Send 
Limited for catalogue containing particulars, 
es - Philed ots references, and letters from parents. 
oon =e. ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal 
WANTED. _. a 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, under 
the care of ae 


I desire to make copies of the Manuscript ‘‘ Extracts” 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, between the years 1708 
and 1748, both ieniee. 

A few of them I already have, as follows: 


r 1722 8 

aan ie <4 Thorough instruction to fit for business or to enter 

1712 1732 1746 college. Board and tuition $150 per school year. New 
1747 Building with modern conveniences. 


For particulars, address 


PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


1715 1737 

All the others | am desirous to obtain. 

These “‘ Extracts”’ are no doubt in existence, some- 
where. Will not those in charge of collections of -_ 
old documents look them over? I will take the best pc 
sible care of any handed me, and return them with Hele 
delay. HOWARD M. ENKINS, 

g21 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc ScHooL For 
Boys anp Grr-s. 


~ Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOKS, 
140 N. FIFTEENTH STREET. 


re-opened 
Nintu Montn 277TH, 1897. 


The rooms are open -*~, except First-days, from 
8.30 a. m. to 9.30 p. m., and Friends are cordially invited 
to avail themselves of ‘the facilities afforded, those from 
without the city and young Friends boarding in the city 
being particularly desired to do so. 

The rooms are designed to be 

A CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL FRIENDLY 

MATTERS. 


CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends. 
Send for or Catalogue. 





George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, 


Under the care of a Yearly 
Meeting of Frien 
Course of study extended and thorough, preparin 
students either for business or for College. , 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Princi; ~% 
George School, 


PA. 
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Established so meena a 
The e Journal, 1873. 
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Volume LV. 
Number 19. 








A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
XIX. 
Ser the inward man right, and the outward man 


cannot be wrong and this nothing can do but an 

inward principle which the Scripture tells us 

enlightens every one, and hath appeared to all men. 
WILLIAM PENN. 


From his letter to Popple, 1688. 


TRUE NOBILITY. 


For this true nobleness I seek in vain, 
In woman and in man I find it not; 
I almost weary of my earthly lot, 
My life springs are dried up with burning pain. 
Thou find’st it not? I pray thee look again, 
Look inward, through the depths of thine own soul, 
How is it with thee? Art thou sound and whole? 
Doth narrow search show thee no earthly stain ? 
Be noble ; and the nobleness that lies 
In other men, sleeping, but never dead, 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own. 
Then wilt thou see it gleam in many eyes, 
Then will light around thy path be shed, 
And thou wilt nevermore be sad and lone. 
—jJames Russell Lowell. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE CENSUS AND BIRTHRIGHT 
MEMBERSHIP. 


NumBers do not always represent strength in a 
religious Society, for it is true, as the late William 
Canby Biddle once remarked in a monthly meeting, 
that fifty interested and concerned Friends were 
stronger than one thousand indifferent members, and 
this is only another way of putting the quotation of 
George Fox, that “one Quaker rooted and grounded 
in the Truth, would shake the country for ten miles 
around.” Of course one thousand such would be 
much more effective than fifty. 

The different monthly meetings of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting have doubtless all prepared their 
Statistics, and we will soon hear the result. It may 
not be amiss, in anticipation, to give the figures of 
previous enumerations, and make some comparisons. 

At the Separation, in 1827, according to statistics 
published by our Yearly Meeting, the membership 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting was divided about as 
follows : 

Men. Women. Minors. Total, 
a a we os 2 QE 5,963 7,760 18,141 
4th and Arch, .. . . 1,667 2,675 2,792 7,134 

In 1833, in our body, Shrewsbury and Rahway 
Quarterly Meeting was transferred to New York 
Yearly Meeting, excepting Kingwood (now Quaker- 
town) Monthly Meeting, which was annexed to Bucks 
Quarter. In 1834, Fishing Creek Half-Year’s Meet- 
ing was set off from Philadelphia Quarter. 


In 1863 a census of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
was again taken, showing : 





A aro a a ae 
Sr ee ees 
NS ee ea eee ors 

pc ee ; » o « « 34,602 


At the same time there were ‘reported 3,482 other 
minors, not members, but having one parent a 
member. 

In 1881 a new census was taken, as follows: 





Gre cgi an Sigs dale a oa: Goya, Je. ga 
Eh wa ee, Be ae see Te ad De 
ee ee ee ee 

ae 594 


In all these censuses, ' Philadelphia "Ciel 
Meeting showed an increased membership, but the 
other quarterly meetings all were reduced, except 
that Haddonfield in 1881 had just the same number 
as in 1827, there being an increase in the number of 
adults, but a decrease in the minors. 

It is also noteworthy that the aggregate of men 
in the Yearly Meeting of 1881, was 341 greater than 
in 1827, while the women were 182 less. 

If we take the census of 1863, and add the num- 
ber of minors having one parent a member to the 
membership, we have an aggregate of 18,472, and of 
minors 7,962, both of which are in excess of the 
census of 1827, and by deducting from the statistics 
of that year the numbers belonging to Shrewsbury, 
Rahway and Plainfield, Hardwick and Randolph 
monthly meetings, which were transferred to New 
York Yearly Meeting, we have the following result : 

Men. Women. Minors. Total. 
































.1827 figures, . . . . . 4,418 5,963 7,760 18,141 
Less Shrewsbury and 
Rahway, etc., . . 175 246 265 686 
4,243 5,717 7495 17,455 
Census 1863, .. . . . 4,683 5,827 4,482 14,992 
oS ee 110 
BOG oss ee pew es + Seg 2,463 
Add to the total mniandin. aw ae 4 ee 
The minors with one parenta member, . . . 3,480 
18,472 
Less total membership, 1827,. . . . . . . 17,458 
a + « £089 


These figures go to show that the numerical loss 
to the organization was the result of the “ outgoing ”’ 
in marriage. This is now much greater than in 
1827, and the consequence in other directions is great 
weakness, and deviation from our religious principles. 

Let us compare Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, 
which in 1827 included the Fishing Creek Meetings, 
and therefore they will have to be joined with it. 

Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting (our Body) 1827 
had the following : 


~ 
ad 


22 


Men, . 
Women, 
Minors, . 


561 
762 
. 1,074 


ee, soars OS OOS ee 
The 1863 the census showed as follows, and Fish- 
ing Creek is added, in order that the comparison may 
be made with 1827: 
Men. 
1863, PhiladelphiaQ.M.,  . 988 
Fishing Creek H.Y.M., 78 


Total. 


2,947 
289 


Women. Minors. 
1,22 732 
117 94 


1,066 1,344 826 3,236 

It will be seen that there was a large increase of 
adult members, of both sexes, but a decrease in chil- 
dren. There were, however, in 1863, 858 minors 
with one parent a member in Philadelphia Q. M., and 
77 in Fishing Creek H. Y. M., and adding these 935 
tothe minors who were members, the total of minors 
is 1761, and the total of all is 4,171, asagainst 2,397. 

In 1881, the membership of Philadelphia Quar- 
terly Meeting was 1,136 men, 1,494 women, 354 boys, 
360 girls, making 3,344, as against 2,947 in 1863. 
Adding Fishing Creek’s membership, which was 221, 
for purposes of comparison, the total of members was 
3,505. 

It is evident that the increase of Philadelphia 
Quarter has been at the expense of country quarterly 
meetings, and is due to the attractions of trade, and 
change of occupation. This may be further illus- 
trated by giving the figures of the monthly meeting 
of Friends of Philadelphia, (Race street). This 
monthly, after the establishment of Spruce street, 
with 303 members, (corresponding to the Southern 
district), in 1834, had about 900 members. In 1863, 
and 1881, and now, its returns of members show: 
Men. Boys. Total. 
. 385 166 1,210 
. 580 212 1,792 
. 629 173 1,803 

The membership in the past few years seems at a 
standstill on account (doubtless) of the stagnation of 
trade, but the proportionate increase of adults is 
greater. 

As the relative numbers of adults to minors in the 
yearly meeting, in 1827, was not so large as in Phila- 
delphia Quarterly Meeting, we will use that proportion, 
and we find that in 1863, with 868 adults, Philadel- 
phia Monthly Meeting should have had 648 minors 
instead of 342; in 1881, 1,015 instead of 434; and 
in 1897, 1,096 instead of 336. 

Furthermore, of these 336 minors, 81 had not a 
birthright, but had been admitted to membership. 

Again, in this monthly meeting there has been an 
actual loss during the past year, as will appear below: 


Adults. Minors. Total. 
Received by certificate, .. . ’ss 8 21 
Received on application, ... ... 5 5 10 
| SE ete ee er 8 


Women. 
483 
778 


838 


Girls. 
176 
222 


163 


1863, . 
1881, . 
1897, . 


Deaths, . . 

Resignations, 
Disownments, 
By certificate, 


Net loss of the year, 
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It is pretty evident from these figures, that whether 
we wish it or not, we are fast coming to a period 
when there will be almost no birthright members. 

We are apt to regard George Keith as an arch 
traitor to our religious body, nevertheless he appears 
to have had some views, which, if they had been 
appreciated, might have been better for the organiza- 
tion. Robert Proud says that the substance of 
what is called George Keith’s discipline improved, 
has since been incorporated in the discipline, ex- 
cepting one, which he (R. P.) regarded as no less 
reasonable, viz: ‘‘ That no persons should be ad- 
mitted or absolute:ty owned as members of the 
Society, even,—whether children of Friends or any 
others,—but only such as are certainly known to 
have experienced and have acknowledged or made 
some confession to the truth of their profession, in 
the manner therein mentioned, and in consequence 
thereof shall have the same recorded and their 
names enrolled in the meeting-book for that purpose.”’ 

As Friends recorded the outward birth of their 
children, George Keith thought it of “ greater weight 
and as tending more to the great comfort of parents 
and children that the day of their spiritual birth be 
recorded inthe Friends’ Book, to wit,—How soon it 
is felt or understood that God hath begun his good 
work in them, and hath begot in them the true 
knowledge and love of the truth and Friends of it, by 
which they have been made willing and desirous to 
declare their being united and joined to Friends.” 

Birthright membership is a good and a right 
thing, if parents are sufficiently imbued with the 
principles of Truth as held by the Society, and use 
their best endeavors to bring up their children in 
harmony therewith ; but otherwise it brings about a 
body of lifeless membership, who are indifferent to, 
and even often violate these religious principles, as 
well as the good order based on them. 

We know also, that even some who have been 
grounded in the truth, (George Keith was a notable 
instance), have by some cause or another been alien- 
ated from their profession, and even, as in his case, 
become an opponent to the society. 

Might there not therefore be a propriety in a 
periodical examination into the consistent walk of all 
the membership,—ministers, elders, as well as the 
others. 

The proper carrying out of the discipline, of 
course, calls for a constant watch over each other, but 
there is too much of a tendency to be lenient here, 
and yielding there, in order to hold a nominal mem- 
bership, until there are many among us who are no 
strength to us, nor we to them. 

If we had this periodical examination, would it 
not help keep us in a better condition, and then it 
might be well to extend our birthright membership to 
those where one parent isa member. J. M. T. Jr. 

Philadelphia. 


Tue whole of our natures must be brought under 


control and kept in hand. The ear is to be refrained 
from curiosity, the fruitful mother of so many vices ; 
the tongue from careless and hurtful speech ; the will 
brought into obedience to the will of God.—Hail. 
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JOHN PEMBERTON. 
BY GRIFFITH JOHN, BEAR GAP, PA. 
(Continued from last week.) 

Tue Revolution brings him again prominently before 
us. In the tragedy of war, the stirring scenes of 
1776, the issue was still in doubt. Anxiety hung in 
men’s countenances. During these trials, Friends 
moved along in their sober way, and stood aloof from 
the spirit of war. The following entry in John Pem- 
berton’s Journal, sets forth the condition of things 
among them on this point : 

“ Twelfth month 16, 1776. Our religious meet- 
ings have been held in peace and quietness, and the 
minds of those who endeavored to keep out of the 
unsettled, fiery spirit have been favored with admira- 
ble calmness, and the covering of Divine love pro- 
duces unity in the minds of concerned Friends, so 
that the gracious dealings of the Lord and his pro- 
tecting care over us are abundantly manifested and 
worthy of being commemorated for the benefit of 
future generations.” 

The year 1777 came as one checkered by the 
various incidents of success, disaster, and defeat, which 
befell the American cause. The sounds of weeping 
and rejoicing were often blended, elevation of spirits 
frequently sank into despondency, and the suspense 
of uncertainty weighed heavily on the minds of the 
people. What move the royal army would next 
make at the opening of the season could not be told, 
and what the effect would be was equally unknown. 
The lapse of a few months seemed to indicate that 
Philadelphia was the objective point. Such knowl- 
edge raised alarm among the people there, and 
wrought them up toa state of great excitement, a 
mental condition which did not permit calm reasoning 
or deliberation. In this situation they failed to com- 
prehend the attitude of Friends. The effort to main- 
tain their peace principles was looked upon as a cover 
for disloyalty. In the progress of the commotion, 
the people fed their fear with every wild tale, rumor 
spread abroad, and suspicion jumped to the conclusion 
that Friends were hostile to the interests of America. 
When the public mind was in this state of agitation, a 
spurious document was brought forward, purporting 
to be information from a yearly meeting of Friends 
said to be held at Rahway, New Jersey, (though none 
had ever been held there), containing queries respect- 
ing the movements and position of the American 
army, and giving an account of the landing of the 
British at the head of the Chesapeake Bay. This 
document, though a fabrication and forgery, was 
forwarded to Congress as requiring attention. They 
had in possession a paper which they styled “ sedi- 
tious,” though it was an epistle signed John Pember- 
ton, on behalf of the Meeting for Sufferings at Phila- 
delphia, directed to Friends in these and neighboring 
provinces, exhorting them to stand by their ancient 
testimony against war. 

On such ground action was taken, and Congress 
ordered the Revolutionary Pennsylvania ‘‘ Council of 
State’’ to arrest a number of Friends in and about 
Philadelphia. They were men of the highest stand- 
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ing in the community, whose well-ordered lives hon- 
ored the society of which they were members, and 
the three Pemberton brothers were among them. An 
extract from the Journal of John Pemberton, tells the 
story of his arrest. 

“Ninth month 2, 1777. Three men came to my 
house and informed me they had orders to take me 
as a prisoner. I inquired what for, and demanded 
their authority. One of them took out a paper and 
read a few lines in which was my name and that I 
was suspected of being inimical to the cause of 
America. I reasoned with them on the injustice of 
imprisoning a man, unless some crime was alleged 
against him ; they plead that they had orders and 
must obey them. 1 told them I was an innocent man. 
They said it was very disagreeable to them to execute 
such orders.”” After some parley a guard of ten men 
was brought in, as John refused to leave his home 
without being compelled, claiming that their demand 
was unreasonable, because they justly had nothing to 
lay to his charge and his house was his own. With 
seeming reluctance they lifted him from his seat and 
led him to the door. His wife, though ailing, in- 
sisted on going with her husband, and assisted by 
John Parrish, went with them to the Masons’ Lodge, 
where he with others was taken into custody, and 
there detained several days. Orders came from the 
Council for their removal to Staunton, Virginia. 
They were allowed to return to their homes and get 
themselves in readiness for their departure from the 
city. Says John Pemberton: 

‘Ninth month 11. I had a solid opportunity in 
quiet retirement with my family, and parted with my 
beloved wife in tender affection. We were supported 
in this close trial, beyond expectation, the saying of 
the Apostle being fresh in my mind and verified in 
me, viz., ‘None of these things move me.’ I was 
enabled to resign life and all to the disposal of Divine 
Providence.” 

Having been denied a hearing, at 8 o'clock on 
the morning of the day that witnessed the disastrous 
battle of Brandywine, John Pemberton and the others 
were put into wagons and began their journey. They 
were twenty in number, seventeen of them being 
Friends. They were taken to Reading, and from the 
latter place they proceeded to Lebanon. Thence 
they proceeded to the Susquehanna, and crossing it 
to Carlisle, and on to Shippensburg, reaching Win- 
chester, Virginia, Ninth month 29. Here, at the 
solicitation of John Pemberton’s father-in-law, Isaac 
Zane, the Council permitted them to remain. The 
demonstrations of some of the town’s people seemed 
to threaten violence to the prisoners, so the com- 
mandant there, Lieutenant John Smith, placed a 
guard at the public house where they were lodged 
for their protection. These exiled Friends prepared 
and sent remonstrances to the Continental Congress, 
and to the Governor and Council of Virginia. The 
latter sent a prompt reply and directed Lieutenant 
Smith to let the people of the country know that 
“any violence offered the prisoners will be considered 
highly derogatory and dishonorable to the govern- 
ment.’’ He was also instructed by the Governor, 
Patrick Henry, to exercise leniency toward the exiles, 
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and permit them to walk in the day time in any part 
of the town. Their privileges were afterward ex- 
tended so as to include visits to Friends and the at- 
tendance of the meeting at Hopewell, six miles distant. 
They held meetings regularly at their lodgings, which 
were often attended by other Friends and some of the 
town’s people. John Hunt and John Pemberton 
being ministers, these were many times occasions of 
edifying service, and were largely instrumental in re- 
moving prejudice and changing the popular feeling 
towards them. Two of them, one of whom was the 
good old John Hunt, passed peacefully to the other 
life during the exile, having left behind a beautiful 
record of Christian experience and an unsullied 
character. 

The exiles were not permitted to languish unre- 
garded by their Friends, but were frequently visited 
by them, and several of their brethren, among whom 
was Isaac Zane, had been laboring for their release, 
and succeeded in refuting some charges against them, 
while Robert Valentine and wife, Thomas Lightfoot 
and wife, Abraham and James Gibbons had been 
before the Pennsylvania Legislature on their behalf, 
and found there a willingness to set them at liberty. 
On Third month 16, 1778, Congress, then in session 
at Yorktown (now York), Pa., issued the order for 
handing them over to the Pennsylvania Council. 
They left Winchester and came on to Pottsgrove, 
where by direction of the State Council a full dis- 
charge awaited them. To return to their families, it 
was necessary for the exiles to go beyond the Amer- 
ican lines, Philadelphia being held by the British. 


‘‘ Application was made to General Washington, then 
at Valley Forge, for a pass, which he very kindly and 


promptly granted.” Fourth month 30, 1778, they 
safely reached their homes and again enjoyed the 
mingling with Friends and loved ones, after a separa- 
tion of seven months and nineteen days. Says Janney 
in his History : ‘‘ They continued to enjoy unimpaired 
the confidence of their fellow-citizens—no political 
misconduct being imputed to them—and on the organ- 
ization of the General Government, they were en- 
gaged as before in sustaining institutions of public 
utility. Some of them were called to serve in the 
Legislature of the State and other places of trust and 
honor.”” We see by the following account in his 
Journal that John Pemberton, shortly after his return, 
was present ata Meeting for Sufferings, Fifth month 
14, 1778. He says: “In this meeting a concern was 
opened respecting the proceedings of the British 
military in their preparation for a new scene of dissi- 
pation and folly, in this time of outward trial and 
conflict, said to be in compliment to General Howe, 
who proposed before long to leave this continent. 
Three Friends were named to give a caution at the 
First-day meetings in this city, to our youth and 
others to beware of any way countenancing such 
folly by their attendance, or going to view the 
preparations.”"’ <A little later the royal army left 
Philadelphia. 
(7o be continued.) 

['This refers to the pageant, the «« Nuschionga,” given by the 

English officers at Thomas Wharton’s place in Southwark.— Eps. ] 
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A HUMBLE TEACHER. 


Read to students of Swarthmore College, Fourth month 24, 1895, 
by Dean Elizabeth Powell Bond. 


Ir is not from Hebrew history but from our own, 
that this lesson is drawn. Many of you have some 
knowledge of the Schofield School for colored pupils 
in Aiken, South Carolina. In a recent issue of the 
little Bulletin, which every month reports the work of 
the school, is a word-picture which has taken very 
fast hold upon my own mind; and I am moved to 
reproduce it for its suggestion for earnest thought. 

A writer in the Audletin says: “ A guest at the 
school took the picture of Aunt Betsey, as the latter 
had described herself to me years ago, when she was 
a slave. 

““* Yes, missus,’ she said, ‘I couldn’t eat half- 
cooked hominy, and I had to walk two miles to de 
field, so I take a board, put some sand on it, build a 
little fire under de pot, and put it on my head to cook, 
toten a baby in my arms; and de hominy be cooked 
when I got dar.’ As we were fixing the little three- 
legged pot over the fire on’ her head, her talk went on. 
We asked who took care of the baby? ‘I put’e in 
a pine box, and the one that was hanging on my frock 
took care of it. I always would have somethin when 
I worked for massa; had a few hills of my own. 
Some folks too lazy for shadow to follow ’em, but | 
so tank de Lord I can go about yit.’ How old are 
you? ‘I'm deep into seventy, if I aint close over it, 
and some say I too old to work, but I tells ’em I aint 
too old to eat and the Lord ’ill find meatryen’. | 
earn my little five centses and means to, and when | 
wants a little coffee or sugar I buys it, and it feels so 
good to be independent.’ 

“Even a good picture cannot give the strength 
and earnestness of that strong African face, gleaming 
with a spirit of energy, as she stood with fire blazing 
on her head and balanced the board, and, letting go, 
was ready to go forward.”’ 

In the first place, this word-picture is historical, 
illustrating as does the picture of the landing of the 
Pilgrims on Plymouth Rock, or William Penn in 
treaty with the Indians, one phase of our nation’s 
life. A woman, a mother, in the early morning, 
tramping two miles to her master’s field, cooking her 
breakfast of hominy as she goes, bearing her baby in 
her arms, another child following at her side to begin 
a life of servitude; mother and child holding the 
same relation to the master as the mare and her colt 
in another part of the plantation. That a woman 
could be held a chattel slave in this country that 
proudly named itself “the land of the free,’’ proved 
to be the germ of a malignant malady. The germ 
developed in the heart’s core of our nation and poi- 
soned it from center to circumference. It is called 
“poetic justice,’ that the chain, fastened upon the 
heel of a slave, clasps itself about the neck of the 
master also. This was true in our national history. 
The four million slaves of the South were bound 
by invisible chains not only to the necks of their 
masters in the South, but hardly less, through the 
ties of trade and church and government to the 
necks of all the North. You know the story—how 
this germ of injustice and unrighteousness developed 
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‘our training in the school of life. 
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into war and wrought an atonement of blood and | 
tears and treasure, of orphanage and widowhood. 
You to whom it is only a story out of the pages of 
history, can never know, as do your parents, who 
lived through those terrible years of slavery and of 
civil war, the profound thanksgiving of our country’s 
best lovers, that this injustice and unrighteousness 
have been put away. Lowell wrote : 

‘«Bow down, dear Land, for thou hast found release ! 

Thy God in these distempered days 

Hath taught thee the sure wisdom of his ways, 

And through thine enemies hath wrought thy peace ! 
Bow down in prayer and praise !"’ 

And Aunt Betsy! Is there any lesson for us in 
the words of this aged black woman? True, she 
uses very imperfect English! But we have to re- 
member that the law of slavery made it a penal offense 
to teach her the alphabet. And then her daily two- 
mile tramp to the master’s field could not have left 
any margin of time at night, after her humble house- 
keeping and motherly offices were performed, to learn 
good English, even by the “ natural method.” ' But she 
has come “ deep into seventy years” with all their 





slavery and hardships and privations, with spirit un- 
daunted, and this note of cheerful courage: ‘‘ Some 
say I too old to work, but I tells ’em I aint too old 
to eat, and the Lord’ll find meatryen!’’ May we 
not say that Aunt Betsy has lived up to the full mea- 
sure of her opportunity ? I can well believe that no 
burst of organ music could have a nobler or a sweeter 
sound in the ears of the Lord than this brave spirit 
of codperation, ‘the Lord’ll find me a tryen.”’ Of 
Aunt Betsy’s hardships—the hard work with her 
hands, the poor cabin in which she has had to live 
with scarcely more than a roof to protect her from 
the weather, of all this you and I know nothing. 
But hardships in some other form will make a part of 
Our athletes, you 
have observed, do not get their training on “ flowery 
beds of ease.”” At college, your training is in part 
the hard things that are set for your accomplishment 
—the difficulties of mathematics and science and 
language, the requirement that you shall be punctual, 
the endeavor to help you to be just to one another, 
and thoughtful of one another’s welfare. Beyond 
college your training will still go on in the difficulties 
that are a part of home life, of trade, of every pro- 
fession. It would seem to be a measure of compen- 
sation for brave old Aunt Betsy, so unconscious of us, 
or that her story has gone out into the world, if we, 
having the college life,—of which she does not dream, 
—equipped unto all good works, if only we accept our 
opportunities,—if we could take to our hearts to 
leaven all our lives, to pass them on and on, her own 
brave words, “the Lord’ll find me a tryen.” 

And then her further words—remember she is an 
old woman—‘ I earn my little five centses and means 
to, and when I wants a little coffee or sugar I buys it, 
and it feels so good to be independent.” No drone 
is she, folding her hands in the human hive. Some- 
thing has reached her inmost soul with the great 
lesson that Jesus taught “‘ my Father worketh hither- 
to, and I work.” She means to pay for all she gets. 
She is untouched by the blighting ambition that lays 


hold upon so many book-instructed men and women, 
to get something for nothing—to get as much as pos- 
sible for nothing! And how far she makes her “little 
five centses’’ go! Or, rather how wisely she fits her 
wants to her “ little five centses,”’ the lesson so hard 
for most of us to learn. Perhaps we are saying in 
our hearts, ‘if only we would make sure that Aunt 
Betsy would receive more of this world’s bounties we 
would gladly check our lavish habits—the five cents 
or the dimes that provident hands put into our own 
for our gratification we would spend with -some 
thought beyond the moment’s gratification.’”” Aunt 
Betsy is far away from us, and what we do or leave 
undone may never touch her life ; but we can place it 
to the credit of her faithful life in the world, if the 
thought of her right principle of action were allowed 
sometimes to influence our own. 

One other thought. It is hardly likely that Aunt 
Betsy in her old age, after the hardships of her long 
life, is very beautiful to look upon. But we must 
remember that the day is drawing near to her when 
the wrinkled, uncomely outer covering of this brave 
soul will be cast aside; and she will appear in the 
company of souls gone on, in the spiritual body that 
her faithful life in the world has evolved. Such 
cheerful courage as hers will wing her soul for long 
and strong flight ; and it is easy to conceive that He 
who knows men as they are, will announce to this 
humble teacher, ‘‘ Thou hast been faithful over a few 
things—I will make thee ruler over many things. 
Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 


A HINDRANCE TO THE CHURCH'S 
LIFE AND GROWTH. 

The following vigorous article is from The Commonwealth, of 
Philadelphia, (Baptist), and does credit to its conductors. 
THE questionable methods adopted by many churches 
to raise money for church work and benevolent pur- 
poses is one of the greatest hindrances to their growth 
and their spiritual development. Many of these 
methods have neither Scripture, reason, nor common 
sense to support them. The consequence of the car- 
rying out of the questionable methods is a weakened, 
devitalized, retarded condition, which becomes fre- 
quently a reflection upon Christianity, or degeneration, 
resulting in utter decay and final death. In order to 
make our meaning clear, let us enumerate some of 
the methods followed : Calico parties, poverty parties, 
fish-ponds, chance games, mock post-offices, suppers, 
festivals, fairs, grab-bag exercises, doll-baby exposi- 
tions, live-baby competitions, voting for the most pop- 
ular man and the most beautiful woman, dancing for 
so much per hour, light theatricals and operas, negro 
minstrels, war concerts, chocolate drills, Mrs. Jarley’s 
wax works, fancy dress ball, cake walk, congress of 
beauty, midway plaisance, “The Mikado” opera, 
living pictures, female negro minstrels, and many 
other schemes are worked by some churches in order 
to raise money to carry on the work of the Lord. 

Has the Church of the living God become a 
beggar, that she must peddle melons, vend ice-cream, 
get up suppers, sell bouquets, raffle away ring cakes, 
maintain a bar (as a certain church did not long ago), 
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select a young, pretty girl, who submits to be kissed 
by every one that pays twenty-five cents for the 
privilege ; have a betting contest for a dog, that re- 
sulted in the pastor receiving the text, Ex. xxiii: 18, 
‘Thou shalt not bring the price of a dog into the 
house of the Lord, thy God”’ (this occurring in one 
of the Protestant Churches); in mockery selling 
women to eat with men, requiring the man to pay for 
the meal according to the weight of the woman, 
charging three cents per pound ; neck-tie and apron 
parties, the amusement being created by mating per- 
sons by the incongruous color of the articles pur- 
chased ; turning the house of God into a house of 
feasting—these things and many others have been 
done by churches under the plea that they were 
raising money to support and carry on God's work in 
the world. 

Oh, for some Luther to go up and down in our 
land and thunder against this new method of selling 
indulgences. A certain Presbyterian preacher has 
said, ‘‘ He will need be extremely shrewd, to detect 
all the adroit ways of operating; lion-hearted, to 
brave an army of pious frauds; iron-willed, to resist 
a brigade of sharp-shooters ; thunder-toned, to silence 
the cackling of 40,000 geese ; conscience-encased, to 
repel the arrows of that vast multitude, the policy- 
men; regardless of his reputation, for his enemies 
will not leave him a shred ; without feeling, for they 
will roll red-hot balls through his conscience and 
apply blisters to his heart ; they will throw him into 
a fever by the fires of malice, and anon, after freezing 
his generous impulses by icy streams of indifference, 
they will peddle chunks of congealed fervor among 
the Hottentots, and with the profits purchase the form 
of godliness for gratuitous distribution among the 
inhabitants of Terra-del-Fuego.”” This arraignment 
is severe, but it contains more truth than poetry. 

People must have diversion, recreation, and social 
life in the church. But that is no reason why the 
Church must descend from her heavenly dignity to 
cater to the demand of questionable and self-destruc- 
tive methods of raising money for its support and 
work. People ought to have their clothes washed, 
shoes blacked, and sundry other things done; shall 
the Church undertake these things ? You say no! but 
that is the logic of the plea for recreation and social 
amusement when the Church is dragged down to the 
level of a kind of an amusement club. 

These things have justified the young people in 
starting and maintaining progressive euchre and danc- 
ing parties, clubs and other things frowned upon to- 
day. They say the Church does many questionable 
things, and so can we. But is there any justification 
for any of these things? Anything that lowers the 
world’s conception of Christianity; that degrades 
heaven-born peity; that destroys respect for the 
Church, and grieves away the Spirit of God, ought te 
be given up and kept out of the churches in our land. 


‘He is free who has learned to govern his own 
propensities.” 

Ir requires great faith to trust truth to take care 
of herself in all encounters.—Z. 7. Child. 
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FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
FirtH Montu 15, 1898. No. 20. 
FELLOWSHIP WITH GOD. 

GOLDEN TExt.—Whoso keepeth his word, in him verily hath 
the love of God been perfected.—I. John 2: 5. 

Scripture reading : I. John 1: 
HISTORICAL. 


5-10, 2: I-11. 


Fellowship means companionship,—the closest 
and most intimate relationship, implying mutual obli- 
gation and pleasure. No other religion than that of 
Jesus Christ has such a basis, and yet among those 
who profess to expound it, even to this day, how few 
seem to give much thought to this most important 
basic principle, which John, the beloved disciple, 
makes so prominent in all his writings. 

There was no idea of fellowship in the old Jewish 
religion, where men could be God’s servants but not 
his friends, except Abraham, who was called “the 
friend of God.” Too often, to-day, professed Chris- 
tianity savors very strongly of Judaism. 

There can be no friendship or fellowship which is 
not based upon perfect integrity of character. Other 
weaknesses may exist without breaking the bond, but 
falsehood or prevarication, never. 

If, then, we are to enjoy this companionship with 
God, ever working in us and through us, we must be 
obedient to the command made known to each one of 
us, which is “ keeping’’ God’s word, that “ word” 
which we have known from the beginning, that we 
must ‘love God with all our heart, mind, soul, and 
strength,”’ and that other word which is like unto it, 
which Jesus lived as well as taught, that ‘“ we must 
love our neighbor as ourselves.” 

Much is implied in the ‘‘ keeping of God’s word,” 
in accordance with our own best ideas regarding it, 
and yet if we do not so keep it, the love of God is 
not “perfected’’ in us, and not until it is can we 
rightly claim “fellowship” with him. We shut him 
out from full companionship with us and then wonder 
why he cannot and does not give us the assistance 
we now and then, under the stress of trouble, cal! 
for. We expect him to fulfil his obligation to us as 
“Father,” and ignore our obligation as “ children.” 
God cannot help us beyond our ability to receive the 
impression of his Spirit upon ours, either directly or 
indirectly. When we fail to receive the full blessing, 
we may be sure that the fault lies somewhere in un- 
faithfulness on the Auman not the Godward side. 
TEACHING. 


The object of John’s preaching, and the object of 
our labor, is to make progress toward that condition 
of loving kindness, in which we shall not sin, but have 


a perfect fellowship with God and man. Having ac- 
knowledged our sin, how are we to proceed? We 
read in I. Kings (eighth chapter) that, in dedicating 
the temple, Solomon made this prayer for his people : 
“If they sin against thee, yet if they shall be- 
think themselves and repent, and make suppli- 
cation unto thee, and so return unto thee with 
all their heart, and with all their soul, then 
hear thou their prayer and their supplication.”’ Here 
was the same spirit that Jesus taught, but alas! how 
Solomon marred it, when he showed his reason for 

















wishing his people to be forgiven was that “ their 
cause against their enemies might be maintained.”’ 
In the “ blessing” with which he immediately blessed 
his people, he rises to a higher ideal, saying, ‘“ That 
all the people of the earth may know that the Lord 
is God, and that there is none else. Let your heart 
therefore be perfect with the Lord our God, to walk 
in his statutes and to keep his commandments.” 

Then the king, and all Israel, and Solomon 
offered sacrifices. Why? Asa pledge made before 
God of the sacredness of the covenant they had that 
day made with him. They were made not to propi- 
tiate God, but to make men more true to him. If 
this ceremony had power to rouse men’s hearts to 
the need for purifying the flesh, to lead morally clean 
lives, how much more should the righteousness of 
Jesus Christ, and his willingness to die for us, for our 
sakes, not instead of us, rouse our consciences to ap- 
preciate the value of his last testament which he 
sealed with his blood, that our spirits are the temples 
of the living God, thus calling us to “ holiness of life,” 
and to love one another with a pure heart, fervently. 
He is indeed the “ propitiation”’ for our sins, but it 
was to render ws favorable to God and to each other, 
not God to us. 

Much of the value and effect of his great sacrifice 
is lost because of the erroneous interpretations men, 
in their blindness, have put upon it. It is no new 
commandment. It is the same old one that existed 
from the beginning, only we understand better now 
what is required of us, since Jesus manifested in his 
life and death the glory of a godly life and his won- 
derful love for men. If we are to have the love of 
God perfected in us, we must learn what /erfect love 
is from him who was meek and lowly of heart, though 
he was the ‘“well-beloved Son.” The child who 
loves his parents will not disobey them ; so the heart 
that truly loves God will obey his voice as it speaks 
to the inner consciousness. 


TEMPERANCE LESSON (FOR ADULTS). 
THE BROOKS LAW IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


(The facts here given are taken from the book on ‘‘ The 
Liquor Problem,’’ edited by President Eliot, of Harvard, Presi- 
dent Low of Columbia, and James C. Carter.) 

In Pittsburg the Brooks Law has resulted in bringing the 
liquor business more fully under the law than it was previous 
to that enactment. The licensed saloons are more orderly 
than their predecessors. But ‘‘ the wielding of the licensing 
power has not added dignity to the bench.’’ If an applicant 
for a license has strong political backing there is little inquiry 
into his antecedents. The illicit dealers are numerous. The 
police ‘‘ partly do not take the trouble to enforce the law and 
partly are too much interested in the illicit traffic to suppress 
it.’’ ‘*On the whole, drunkenness is very evident ; the impres- 
sion prevails that it has decreased under the Brooks Law. If 
this be true, it can hardly be attributable to the operation of 
the law for hundreds of ‘ speak-easies’ have always flourished 
under official protection.’’ It should be noted that the num- 
ber of arrests per thousand inhabitants has decreased since 
1889 ; but intoxicated persons are not arrested unless disor- 
derly or entirely helpless. 

In Luzerne county, ‘‘a judge with a record of having 
attacked the liquor-dealers would be dead, politically."’ In 
Wilkes Barre, ‘‘ no supervision is exercised over the saloons. 
The police feign ignorance of the illicit traffic. Saloons 
violate all provisions of law as to sale to minors, intoxicated 
persons, and habitual drunkards.’’ ‘It is not known that 
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drunkenness has decreased under the Brooks Law. The 
illicit dealer has multiplied and waxed defiant. Crime is on 
the increase.’’ 

Of Berks county it is stated that ‘‘a desire to make liquor 
selling conform to the law occasionally manifests itself in the 
license court.’’ The minor regulations seem to be almost 
entirely ignored. The authorities make no efforts to enforce 
them. An effort on the part of a Law and Order Society to 
do the work of the authorities some time ago was most unpop- 
ular, even in the churches. 

In Delaware county ‘‘the question of granting as well as 
of refusing licenses is purely one of politics."’ 

In general it may be said fairly that the Brooks Law is a 
revenue measure, not a temperance measure. As such, it 
strengthens the business from the point of view of the tax- 
payer. By means of petitions to the licensing body it has 
been possible in a few cases to defeat applications for license ; 
but there is no evidence of any progressive use of this method 
looking to a final banishment of the business. Even this 
relief in communities where temperance sentiment is strong 
may be denied if the judge is dependent on the saloon vote 
—a vote always sensitive to its own interests. The case of 
Darby, in Delaware county, may be noted, where license was 
granted against a petition signed by more than half of the 
adult male voters of the borough, the signers including most 
of the borough officers, most of the school directors, all of the 
ministers, and the chief educators. 

Even those who feel that the Brooks Law has been an 
advance on what went before,—who do not feel that it has 
served to prevent a greater advance,—must be ready, it would 
seem, to admit that further advance is necessary. 

Shall we not at this time when so many minds turn toward 
the killing of men, bestow some thought as to how we shall 
move toward saving men—and these our own people. The 
destruction of human life in Cuba in the cause of a barbarous 
war has in the same period been equalled in the ordinary 
course of a business licensed by the State. 





LIFE FROM DEATH. 

Just after Jesus had spoken his parable of the grain of 
wheat, the Master added, ‘‘ He that loveth his life 
loseth it; and he that hateth his life in this world 
shall keep it unto life eternal.’”’ Thus the law is 
made to apply to all men and to all experiences. 
The way to fulness of life is through death. We 
may save ourselves from loss and cost and sacrifice, 
if we will; we may refuse to make the self-denials 
which love demands of us; we may indulge our- 
selves, and decline to do the things fer others which 
we are called to do, and which would require toil and 
pain. It will seem that we are saving our life, but 
really we are losing it. The way to our, best in 
character and in fruitfulness is through death. We 
must die to live; ; we must lose to gain. 

Life is always double. There is an outer form in 
which it presents itself to our senses, and there is an 
inner spirit which is the vital quality. Butthis inner, 
spiritual, immortal element can be found only through 
the dying of the outer and temporary form. The 


golden grain must be buried in service or sacrifice of 


love, that from its grave may rise that which 1 
unseen and eternal. 


Ss 


‘¢When bursts the rose of the spirit 
From its withering calyx sheath, 
And the bud has become a blossom 
Of heavenly color and breath, 
Life utters its true revelation 
Through the silence that we call death.’’ 


— Sunday School Times. 
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WHEREIN HAVE WE FAILED? 

Wirth our thoughts turned in the direction of our 
annual gathering, it is with a feeling of deep contri- 
tion that we recall the many, many years that our 
people have assembled together to strengthen and 
uphold each other in fidelity to, and observance of, 
our fundamental principle and its outgrowing testi- 
monies. 

We are contrite by reason of our situation, not 
only as a people,—that we have not been more stead- 
fast, —but as a nation, that our advance being so great 
in all that tends to promote culture, comfort, and 
even luxury for the physical; and yet so small in 
fully recognizing the gospel messages of Jesus Christ 
which can bring “ peace and good will to men.” 

To each individual should come the query, what 
have I done to prevent this lapse into ancient methods 
am | 
responsible for a condition of things that has plunged 


of settling difficulties? And again, how far 
our nation into a warfare, the horrors of which we 
cannot picture? It is a time for self-searching, not 
denunciation or bitter feeling. Those. of us who are 
called Christians must feel a deep sense of humiliation 
that, in this age of civilization and refinement, our 
government can see no other way to relieve an op- 
pressed people than to resort to the barbarism of war. 

It is true, however, that there is some advance 
take of the 
humane spirit that sends side by side with the armed 


over ancient cruelties when we note 
fleet, vessels laden with stores for the sick and the 
starving of the enemies’ land! In this there is evi- 
dence of a growth in Christ-like feeling. But when 
we see how far short this falls of the full observance 
of the sublime teaching of the Master, we may well 
feel unworthy to assume his name. 

As a Society making a high profession, have we 
not as Friends suffered loss by tenaciously clinging to 
the non-essentials, neglecting the weightier matters ? 
By our divisions and sub-divisions, and their attend- 
ant bitterness of feeling, we have compromised our 
testimony to the doctrine of peace and good will, and 
thus weakened our influence on this great principle. 
In this connection we are reminded of the concern of 
an earnest Friend—lately deceased—who mourned 
that our body of people did not more earnestly follow 
George Fox in his dissemination of what he—the 
Friend—felt to be the best religion the world has yet 


known. We quote his striking language: ‘“ There 








was aman once who might have been a beneficent 
conqueror ; but alas! his successors thought more of 
the uniform of their troops, and of keeping true to 
the ancient pattern of bows and arrows than of seiz- 
ing effective weapons and doing the work.” He 
would have had them use the weapons of the Christ 
spirit to conquer the selfish spirit of the world. 

But amendment of life is the only true penitence, 
so let us take fresh courage and falter not in a deter- 
mination to better learn the lessons of the Master. 
In our yearly assembly let all hearts, individually and 
collectively, be bowed in true humility, and prayerfully 
seek wisdom in the consideration of all that comes 


before us. Let us not dwell too long upon that 


which is not vital to our spiritual growth, dwelling 
rather upon those essential things that inspire courag: 
to put aside self and follow Divine leadings. 


THE friends of peace may have this encouragement : the 
ending of the war will be greeted with far more general and 
sincere manifestations of joy than its beginning was. 


WE especially offer this piece of advice to readers of the 
daily newspapers, in these days: ‘‘Omit, as a duty, the 
sheets of the first day of the week. You will lose nothing. 
You will have one day of quiet and rest.”’ 


FROM the extract from the London /77end which we printed 
last week (p. 312) it seems that two Friends ‘‘ long resident in 
Baltimore,’’ gave such testimony to the Friends of Liverpool, 
(Hardshaw West Monthly Meeting), as tended to the conclu 
sion that our body of Friends could not safely be approached 
even with an epistle! We are sorry. 


WHAT answer can be made by those who think war a 
necessary experience for a nation,—like walking or othe 
exercise for a person's health,—to the point made by Prof. 


Norton, of Cambridge? Behold, he said, in Spain, an ex- 


ample of a fighting nation, and then behold what Spain has 
come to! Neither member of this demonstration can be 


disputed. Spain has nearly always been at war, and Spain is 


bankrupt and stripped of her possessions. Attention might 


be given toa comment on this in Matthew, 26th chapter, 52nd 
verse. 


MARRIAGES. 
BLOODGOOD—ECKERT.—Fourth month 20, 1898, at 
the residence of Anne S. Clothier, the bride's great-grand- 
mother, West Philadelphia, by Friends’ ceremony, William 
L. Bloodgood, son of William B. and Harriet T. Bloodgood, 


and Lillian W., daughter of John and Mary Willis Eckert, all 
of Philadelphia. 


JANNEY—WEBSTER.—On Fifth-day, Fourth month 28, 
1898, at 1520 Race street, Philadelphia, by Friends’ cere- 
mony, under the care of the monthly meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia, John Janney and Florence A., daughter of 
Daniel and Beulah M. Webster. 


DEATHS. 


BRANNAN.—Fourth month 8, 1898, at the home of her 
nephew, Albert N. Gorrell, at Hulings, West Virginia, Frances 
Brannan, aged about 70 years. 
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The deceased, though always a delicate woman, pos- 
sessed an unusually cheerful disposition, which endeared her 
to her relatives, as well as her many friends. She was a 
member of Deer Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

M. G. M 


COPE.—At her home near Cadiz, Harrison county, Ohio, 
Third month 28, 1898, Ruth Cope, aged 97 years and nearly 
; months, having been born on the first day of the present 
century (New Year's day, 1801). 

She was the daughter of William and Sarah Cook Griffith, 
and wife of the late Joseph Cope, whom she survived about 
thirteen years. She was a valuable member of West Grove Pre- 
parative, and Short Creek Monthly and Quarterly Meetings, 
and filled the station of elder fora number of years. From 
her almost entire loss of eyesight (which privation she bore 
with much fortitude), and her advanced age, she sat meeting 
only occasionally in recent years ; and thus mingled for the 
last time during the pleasant days of last autumn. Her inter- 
est in her friends was unabated, and to the last she retained her 
mental faculties in a remarkable degree. Her earnestness of 
purpose and great warmth of heart made her a delightful 
companion to the time of her brief sickness from pneumonia. 
In their earlier years she and Joseph were closely identified 
with the anti-slavery movement ; their home being a station 
on the Underground Railroad. Many poor fugitives have 
there found shelter and assistance on their perilous journey for 
freedom. The cause of the Indian and that of Temperance 
also found in them warm advocates. 

Though bound by tenderest ties to children of three gen- 
erations, loving and beloved, her pure spirit passed to the 
higher life, leaving behind her most pleasant memories. 

F. 

DeCOU.—At Haddonfield, N. J., Fourth month 26, 1898, 
Daniel DeCou, in his 58th year. Interment at Moores 
town, N. J. 

GARRETT.—Fourth month 28, 1898, at her home in 
Swarthmore, Delaware county, Pa., of pneumonia, after an 
illness of only a few days, Rebecca M., wife of William H. 
Garrett, in the 68th year of her age. 

She was the daughter, and only remaining child, of the 
late John and Jemima Massey, of West Chester, Pa., her 
brother, Dr. Isaac Massey, having died a few weeks ago. 
She was a Friend by profession, a woman of most dutiful 
character, always, as was well said, ‘‘ putting herself last.’’ 
Kindness and cordial sympathy were characteristic of her, 
and she will be greatly missed by her family and friends. 

* 

PRICE,—At Lansdowne, Pa., Fourth month 24, 1898, 
Margaretta H., widow of Samuel Price, aged 72 years. 

RICHARDSON,—Third month 19, 1898, Joseph P. Rich- 
ardson, in his 73d year; a member of Wilmington Monthly 
Meeting. 

TAYLOR.—At his home near Langhorne, Pa., Fifth 
month 2, 1898, Mahlon, son of Elizabeth I. and the late 
loseph K. Taylor, aged 42 years; a member of Middletown 
Monthly Meeting. 

WOOD,—Fifth month 1, 1898, James P. Wood, in his 
6gth year, son of the late James and Deborah M. Wood ; a 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 





NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

FROM ILLINOIS AND IOWA. 
Ar Clear Creek Meeting, Illinois, on First-day, the 
17th inst., we had the pleasure of the company of our 
friend Elwood Trueblood, of (near) Salem, Ind., who 
was much favored in the message handed forth. He 
arose with the text: ‘Seek first the Kingdom of 
Heaven,” etc., likening it unto a grain of mustard 
seed, showing that Heaven is within and around us, 
encouraging us to find and enjoy the heavenly places 
while here on earth. His mission seemed to be to 
the youth and children, but he felt to encourage the 
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older ones to continue in faithfulness. He spoke of 
the efficacy of prayer, feeling that he had been helped 
by the silent, earnest prayers of the friends. 

In company with Joshua L. Mills, he left here on 
the 18th to attend Nebraska Half-Yearly Meeting. 
They attended meeting on the 19th at Winfield, Iowa, 
at which place he opened his discourse with the 
words, ‘‘ The Master calleth thee,” making it a per- 
sonal call. L. E. W. 

Magnolia, Ill., Fourth month 25. 





Elwood Trueblood, a member of Illinois Yearly 
Meeting’s Visiting Committee is at present visiting the 
Friends of Iowa, Nebraska, and Kansas. An ap- 
pointed meeting was held in West Liberty, Iowa, on 
Fourth-day evening, Fourth month 20, during which 
he was very much favored. He is accompanied by 
Joshua L. Mills. 

West Liberty, Towa. 





To Friends of our different Yearly Meetings : 

We wish to inform Friends, and indeed all Friendly 
people, that there will be an excursion leave for Idaho 
on the 31st of Fifth month, the object being to visit 
the localities recommended by the Committee in their 
report at the last session of Illinois Yearly Meeting. 

The rates on railroads will be exceptionally low. 
The desire is that a large number of Friends and 
others may avail themselves of this opportunity to see 
the section recommended by the Committee. For 
further information correspond with the chairman. 

Morris A. WILSON. 
Magnolia, Illinots. 


A WORD FROM IDAHO. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

Tue subject of Western colonization, which has agi- 
tated Friends for the past year, urges me to endeavor 
to contribute to the general information on the subject. 
Probably all of those interested have seen reference to 
Roswell, and the Riverside Irrigation District in 
southern Idaho. My wife and I have now been in 
Idaho about six weeks; for the last three weeks I 
have been practicing medicine in Caldwell, where we 
are now living. The first three weeks we spent in 
Roswell, at the house of Robert Gillespie. I had 
ample time and opportunity to thoroughly investigate 
the conditions and advantages presented by that 
place. 

The soil is without doubt as good as any in the 
State, judging from the crops already raised, although 
the ground is still new; five years ago but one or two 
families were living in the district. The water-supply 
for irrigation is practically inexhaustible, an increase 
being only a question of enlarging the canal already 
existing. 

Roswell precinct now contains about 175 persons ; 
has a post-office, and school-house; in the school- 
house religious services are held on First-days. From 
the post-office, across the Boise River to Parma, on 
the Oregon Short Line R. R., is 2% miles. 

It is a remarkable fact that during a three weeks’ 
residence in Roswell, I did not see any one either 
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smoke or chew ; indeed, I am told there is but one 
stroker in that neighborhood ; also but one man who 
has been known to become intoxicated. 

Adjoining Roswell, although not in Idaho, being 
just across the border in Oregon, is a large tract of 
government land; this land will be irrigated by the 
canal. which supplies Roswell; the extension has 
already been surveyed. The canal will not be ex- 
tended until the company has the sale of a certain 
number of water-rights guaranteed, which practically 
means that a certain number of claims on this Gov 
ernment land must be filed simultaneously. It is 
difficult to make this clear without going into details, 
which I purposely avoid. 
are many speculators, who, if they thought the canal 
would be extended, would file claims on as much of 
the land as the law allows, and then hold it for a rise 
in price, without irrigating and improving it; the 
Ditch Company would consequently be losers. 

The location and the surrounding scenery are 
very beautiful ; it lies on the right bank of the Snake 
River, which at this point bends and flows toward 
the north, and is very picturesque; the mountain 
scenery across the river, to the west and south, is 
especially charming ; the sunsets are magnificent. 

The Snake River at this part of its course is over 
200 yards wide and very deep; it undoubtedly has a 
future as a means of transportation. 

The irrigation plan in operation under the River- 
side Irrigation Company’s ditch is unique; they sell 
perpetual water-rights for $10 per acre, but with the 
water-right for every 10 acres, goes one share of 
stock in the ditch ; so that, when water-rights amount- 
ing to the capital stock are sold, the ditch will 
belong to those holding the water-rights, 7. ¢., the 
landowners. 

J. H. Lowell, secretary of the Riverside Irriga- 
tion District, and the man most closely associated 
with it, lives at Roswell, on a very pretty fruit farm 
of 160 acres. By all who know him he is considered 
a thoroughly honest man, having at heart the best inter- 
ests of the community. 

The climate is delightful ; the temperature in win- 
ter seldom goes below zero; last winter, the coldest 
ever known here, it went down to 18 
two weeks of sleighing. 


and there were 
Winter is usually late and 
short, seldom appearing before First month. Spring 
comes late, so fruit is rarely affected by early warm 
weather and late frosts. Summers are short and hot ; 
but the heat is bearable; not the sultry, humid heat 


so common in the East; this is shown by the fact | 


that there has never been anyone here overcome by 


the heat. The nights are a/ways cool. Autumn 


begins early and is the longest season; fruit may be 
seen hanging on the trees late in Twelfth month. 
Ihave not mentioned the phenomenal yield of the 
soil, as that would be but a repetition of statements 
contained in the report of the Illinois Yearly Meeting’s 


committee. I understand that Morris A. Wilson, of 
Magnolia, Ill., has been appointed to give detailed 
information to those desiring it. In conclusion I will 
state my object in writing these few remarks. I 
believe the aforesaid district to be a suitable place 


for Friends to form a colony. I have made my home 


In this part of the country | 





| tion. 








here, and I want this locality to feel the influence of 
a large body of Friends. The soil is so fertile, the 
situation and surrounding scenery so beautiful, the 
proximity to the grand Snake River so desirable, that 
it would seem Nature has done all she could, and 
that it would take comparatively little labor for man 
to form a congenial and prosperous community. 
Aspotr SATTERTHWAIT, M. D. 
Caldwell, Idaho. 


FROM MT. PLEASANT SCHOOL. 

I see that Philadelphia Yearly Meeting is close at 
hand, and for fear 1 have not written as much of a 
report as you desire, I will write a few lines to-night. 
As our little paper, 7ze Laing Visitor, does not have 
a very large circulation, (not having been able to get 
a list of subscribers), I am more than ever desirous 
of bringing my report before the meeting, whose 
members have always shown so much interest, and do 
so much in support of our school. 

The winter has passed pleasantly and harmoni- 
ously. There has been no change in our corps of 
teachers ; general health has prevailed, and I am sure 
good, faithful work has been done, and advancement 
made in all departments. We have registered alto- 
gether during the year four hundred and twenty-five 
pupils, the largest number on our roll at one time 
being four hundred with an excellent average, and 
very little falling off until about the last week in 
March, when the shipping of vegetables commenced. 
Then a number entered the fields to earn a little 
money, avowing their intentions to return when it 
was over, as many of them will. This is the only 


chance during the year for earning money, and we 


cannot blame them for improving it, when their needs 
are so great. 

Some of our rooms have been greatly crowded, 
and all have been full during the winter. We had 
hoped to fit up another room, but have not had the 
means to dothat, or employ an extra teacher, as | 
trust we may yet be enabled to do. We are sorry to 
report that for some reason funds have come in so 
slowly we find ourselves greatly in arrears—more 
than six hundred dollars to the first of the present 
month, and but little has come in since. This has 
been the occasion of great care and anxiety on our 
part, and we appeal to our friends to come forward 
and help us out, as heretofore. 

Our school occupies a very important place, there 
being no other within reach of those who attend it. 
Here it has stood, like a beacon light, for thirty years 
or more. Increasing attendance from year to year 
has shown increasing interest, and never was it in 
better condition for doing good, as we 


sincerely 
believe, than to-day. 


We beg our friends and sup- 
porters not to grow weary in well doing in this direc- 
The results will be shown in the grand reaping 
time by and by. 

I should say that the Industrial Department is 
doing excellent work, with results that we know tell 
in the home and neighborhoods of those who come 
under these advantages. As each boy who has been 
during four years in the cobbling shop passes out, he 
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receives enough tools to enable him to begin work 
for himself, and that means cobbling for the family 
and others within reach. Trusting our appeal will be 
favorably received, Sincerely, 

Assy D. Munro. 
Mt. Pleasant, S. C., April 24. 





Conferences, Associations, te. 





CINCINNATI, O.—Two regular meetings of the Friends’ Asso- 
ciation have been held since our last report. Our meetings 
are on the last First-day of each month at 3 p. m. 

The meeting for Third month was held at the home of 
Isaac M. Butterworth in Tusculum. The subject of our 
meeting the month before had been ‘‘ The Philanthropic Work 
of Friends,’’ dwelling especially upon the work of Elizabeth 
Fry, in the earlier days, and upon the present organization 
for this work in our seven yearly meetings. 

The subject of this meeting was ‘‘ Opportunities for Work 
here in Cincinnati.’’ 

Miss Jesse Tuckerman, headworker of the Cincinnati 
Social Settlement, told of the work that she is familiar with, 
and Charles F. Hopkins, (formerly of Brooklyn Meeting). 
who devotes a great deal of his time to work among the 


poorest classes, called our attention especially to opportunities 
for individual work. 


The recent election of Wm. W. Birdsall as President of | 


Swarthmore was commented on and much satisfaction ex- 
pressed. There were twenty-seven members present at this 
meeting. 

The meeting for Fourth month was held on the 24th, at 
the home of Charles F. Hopkins, in Northside. Eugene 
Foster, Principal of the Glendale High School, read a paper 
entitled ‘‘ The Opportunity of Friends."' The paper was an 
able one, and it would not be possible to give much idea of it 
in a short report. It interpreted in a clear and scholarly way 
the social conditions of the present time, and presented the 
thought that no people have preserved to so great a degree as 
the Quakers the sterling qualities that have caused our branch 
of the Teutonic family to accomplish what it has accomplished 
and that with us there lies the greatest responsibility in work- 
ing out the grave social problem that at present confronts us. 

A lively discussion followed. The subject of ‘‘ The Duty 
of Friends in War time,’’ was introduced by the reading of 
Dean Bond's Easter address before the Swarthmore students, 
the editorial in the last INTELLIGENCER entitled ‘‘ Revenge,"’ 
and an editorial in the American Friend. 

In the discussion, the thought was brought out of the need 
of the true patriot at home at such a time; the things of the 
higher life are so sure to be neglected; the school children 
are excited and too often their teacher also, and poor work is 
done ; church work is neglected ; good reading is hopelessly 
buried in heaps of extra editions of the sensational papers ; 
and in public life the shallow-pated demagogue, with his 
‘‘ patriotic ’’ shout, has more influence than ever. There is 
the greatest need of the level-headed patriot at such a time. 

Edwin L. Griest made a report regarding the recent legis- 
lation at Columbus toward abolishing the death penalty in 
Ohio. The bill to abolish capital punishment, which origi- 
nated in the Senate, failed by a tie vote ; but immediately 
after a similar bill originated in the House and was passed 
there by a vote of 66 yeas to 27 nays. This bill, which has 
now become law, makes ‘‘the imposing of the death penalty 
optional with the trial jury.’’ It is felt by all here, both those 
who favor capital punishment and those who do not, that 
‘‘this will end death penalties in Ohio."’ E;.. B.S. 


PENN’S GROVE, PA.—Penn's Grove Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation met at the home of Hiram and Ruthanna Cooper, 
Fourth month 24, at 2.30 p.m. The meeting was called to 
order by the president, Edward Broomell. The thirteenth 
chapter of First Corinthians was read, followed by the reading 
of the minutes of the meeting of Third month 27, by the 
secretary, Eva L. Coates. The Literature Committee was 
represented by Emmor B. Morrison reading an excellent 
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original article upon how to make our meetings more inviting 
to young folks. Martha P. Jackson of the History Committee, 
presented a paper on the ‘‘ Life of Louisa J. Roberts.’’ The 
subject for consideration being ‘‘ Why do Friends not believe 
in the outward observance of the Lord's Supper ?’’ was pre- 
sented in an interesting paper by Hiram K. Cooper. 

A reading ‘‘ She has outgrown her usefulness,’’ was given 
by Minnie Baker. After singing the song ‘‘ America,’’ and 
the hymn ‘‘ Beulah Land"’ and giving sentiments, the meet- 
ing adjourned to meet at Samuel H. Broomell’s, Fifth month 
22. A. Re f. 


NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN.—The Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation of New York and Brooklyn met at the New York 
meeting-house, Fourth month 24. 

The Publication Committee reported that arrangements 
had been made for publishing 1,000 copies of ‘‘ Christianity as 
Minds See It,’ by Edward B. Rawson. 

The paper of the evening, on ‘‘Our Duty to Animals,”’ 
was by Mary S. Haviland. She spoke of the necessity of 
dealing with the lower animals in a spirit of love; that we 
could not have any love for God without love for all the works 
of God. Mankind may be divided into four classes with 
regard to its relation towards animals,—cruel people, silly peo- 
ple, indifferent people, and friendly people. She said that the 
indifferent people were responsible for most of the suffering of 
animals, 

In the discussion that followed, some difference of opinion 
was expressed regarding hunting and fishing, with the conclu- 
sion that each one must judge for himself, being careful not to 
let his selfish desires overshadow the law of love. Bia Gis 





ABINGTON FIRST-DAY SCHOOL Un1on.—Abington Union, 
at Norristown, on the 18th ult., was well attended. Eleven 
schools reported delegates. Mary H. Forman and Joseph S. 
Evans were re-appointed clerks. It was decided to hold the 
next Union (in Tenth month), at Warminster. There was a 
lively and an earnest discussion following upon an essay on 
the topic, ‘‘Can Friends maintain their peace principles and 
yet remain loyal to their country ?"’ presented by Lizzie H. 
Ely, Abington. Arabella Carter, of Byberry, read an essay, 
taking strong ground against war. 

Other exercises included a class exercise, by Elizabeth 
Corson, of Plymouth Meeting, on the ‘‘ Origin, Persecutions, 
Principles, and Work of Friends;*’ an essay by Anna W. 
Palmer, Stroudsburg, on ‘‘ Punctuality of Superintendents 
and Teachers;"’ and essays, class blackboard 
exercises, readings, and recitations. 


exercises, 


Woopstown, N. J.—A meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association of Woodstown was held Fourth month 28. The 
minutes of the preceding meeting were read and approved. 
The reports from the standing committees showed that they 
had all been doing good work since the last meeting. 

Annie P. Flitcraft, of the Literature Committee gave a 
review of their reading of the Letters and Memoranda of 
Stephen Grellet ; Sarah B. Peterson, for the Discipline Com- 
mittee, said they had taken up the subject of ‘‘ Civil Govern- 
ment,’” ‘‘ Trade,’’ ‘‘ Arbitration,’’ and ‘‘ Wills,’’ and gave 
some extracts from these subjects. Annie E. Pancoast pre- 
pared the report of the History Committee. They are reading 
the Life of James and Lucretia Mott. Emma B. Robbins 
gave the Current Topic Events. 

The paper of the evening, written by Helen G. Borton for 
the Association, was then listened to with close attention. 
Subject, ‘‘ Are Friends considered more of an Ethical than a 
Religious Society ?'' It is a very able article, and was much 
appreciated by those present, as the discussion which followed 
proved. Announcements were rade for the next meeting, 
and after a brief silence, adjournment followed, to meet Sixth 
month 2. E. L.. D., Secretary. 





Some of the most cordial testimonies to the moral value 
of Frances Willard’s work and character have come from 
Catholic priests and Jewish rabbis. Father Keane says that 
‘« she lived a life not only without offence that any one could 
charge, but radiant with signs of Christian graces.”’ 
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Educational Department. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 
Tue Annual Junior Oratorical Contest for the Sproul prizes 
occurred on Sixth-day evening, 29th ult. The contest was 
one of the most satisfactory that has ever been held at 
Swarthmore. Each of the five speakers responded in his turn 
with an interesting, well-written, and carefully-committed 
orauion. 

The subjects were as follows : 
University,’" Bemjamin A. Thomas; ‘' For Humanity's 
Sake,'’ Marshall Pancoast; ‘‘ The Religion of George Fox 
and its Influence,’’ Elizabeth E. Willetts ; ‘‘ The A®sthetic 
versus the Practical,"’ Mary E. Seaman ; ‘‘ Sensationalism,"’ 
Gilbert L. Hall. On behalf of the judges, Henry Jackson 
awarded the first prize to Mary E. Seaman, and the second 
prize to Marshall Pancoast, ‘99, 

A stereopticon exhibition, entitled ‘‘A Trip Through 
Europe with a Camera,’ was given in Collection Hall on 
Seventh-day evening, by Sylvester S. Garrett, '96. The ex- 
hibition was very interesting, the slides including views taken 
at Gibraltar, Rome, Mount Vesuvius, along the banks of the 
Rhine, in Holland, Paris, Scotland, Ireland, and the pictur- 
esque Lake District of England. An admission was charged 
and the proceeds, about twenty dollars, were given to the 
Boys’ Gymnasium Fund. 

With this number (Fifth month 5), a new volume of the 
Phenixisbegun. The Phenix started in a small way, eigh- 
teen years ago, and has gradually increased to the present 
sheet. 

We learn with regret that Professor Gummere will not re- 
turn to Swarthmore next year, but will go to Harvard to en- 
gage in advanced work for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
Professor Gummere has been at Swarthmore for five years, as 
instructor in the mathematical department, and he will be 
greatly missed by his many friends. 

A paper, ‘‘ The Flora of Swarthmore and Vicinity,’’ by 
Professor Ferris W. Price, has been printed in pamphlet form 
and distributed among the students. The paper will prove 


most valuable to those who study the nature of our surrounding 
hills. "99. 


‘* The Need of a National 


LITERARY NOTES. 
A VERY attractive volume has been made by the publishers, 
John C. Winston & Co., Philadelphia, of Robert Tilney’s 
collection of poems, ‘‘ Gleanings from Poetic Fields.’" The 
work of the printer, paper-maker, and binder is handsomely 
done. 


The poems are, as the sub-title states, translations from the 
The 
translations are placed first, and occupy most of the book; 
they cover a considerable range, and are not only from the 
German but from the French, Swedish, Norwegian, and 


Latin, though in the last-named tongue Horace only is drawn 
upon. 

We have found it difficult to select from the book some 
one piece which might serveasanexample. The translations, 
in which perhaps most poetic force and literary skill are 
shown, are mostly, by reason of length or subject, not avail- 


able for our quotation. The following we take from the 
original verse. 


German and other languages, and original poems. 


INVITATION. 
Whene’er by earthly cares oppressed, the wearied spirit 
faints 
And in the ear of Providence it murmurs sad complaints ; 
The welcome invitation comes, in loving language dressed : 
‘‘Come unto me! ye weary, come, and I will give you rest. 


‘Come unto me! all ye who toil, who heavy burdens bear ; 
Come! and before my footstool cast your spirit-load of 
care : 
Take up my yoke and learn of me: my ways are just 
and right : 
For easy is my yoke to bear ; my burden it is light. 





“(Come unto me! all ye who mourn ; your sorrows let me 

share ; 

My strong right hand and outstretched arm are present 
everywhere ; 

Come! and be all your griefs assuaged, all doubts and fears 
repressed : 

In me, the meek and lowly heart, your souls shall find 
their rest."’ 


Let not this loving summons fall unheeded at your feet ; 

Go, cast yourselves in humble fear before the mercy-seat ; 

There's room for all—God's heart is vast! broad the 
Redeemer's breast !— 


Go unto him! ye weary, go! and he will give you rest. 


John Milne, of the Isle of Wight, England, is said to be 
the foremost authority in the world on the subject of earth- 
quakes, and his unique earthquake observatory is the subject 
of an illustrated article in J/Clure's Magazine. The article 
describes how, by the scientific appliances invented and set 
up by Prof. Milne, the slightest tremor of the earth, in how- 
ever remote a quarter, is instantly measured and recorded and 
the place of its occurrence disclosed, whether on the land or 
under the sea. 


To the current number of the North American Review 
Dr. Lyman Abbott contributes an important paper, entitled 
‘« The Basis of an Anglo-American Understanding,’’ wherein 
he discusses the commercial, political, and moral advantages 
of an alliance between Great Britian and the United States. 


In our notice, last week, of the little book, the ‘‘ Index to 
the Old and New Testaments,’ we described it inaccurately. 
Those chapter which Mark Coffin thinks are suitable for read- 
ing aloud are designated by two dots. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
WHAT AGESILAUS SAID. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
Is not this word from the past applicable to our own time ? 
Agesilaus II., one of the most distinguished of the kings of 
Sparta, being asked which was the greater virtue, valor or 
justice, replied: ‘‘ Unsupported by justice, valor is good for 


nothing ; and if all men were just, there would be no need of 
valor."’ * 


NUMBER OF CATHOLICS, ETC. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
A person has asked me what is the relative number of 


Catholics and Protestants 
please give me the figures ? 
Wilmington, Del. 


in the United States. Will 
INQUIRER. 


you 


Answer. 

The figures cannot be exactly given, because the census of 
religious bodies only enumerates members, or ‘‘ communi- 
cants,’’—the latter term meaning those who come forward to 
the ‘‘ communion table.’’ The Catholic church returns as 
members all but young children. The Protestant bodies 
mostly return ‘‘communicants.’’ It is therefore estimated 
that of one thousand Catholics there would appear in the 
Census about 750, while one thousand Protestant population 
would yield but 300 ‘‘ communicants,’’ the rest being adult 
adherents, or young children. 

Counting on this basis, the total Roman Catholic popula- 
tion of the United States, in 1890, was about 7,500,000, and 
all other denominations, which could be called Protestants, — 
Jews being excluded,—made over 50,000,000. The total 
population of the United States being stated at 62,622,750, it 
would thus appear that there were about seven so-called 


Protestants, of all sorts, to one Catholic.—Eps. INTEL- 
LIGENCER. 


FROM SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


How I would love to hand a bunch of our lovely roses to 
you! Over our porch we have two climbing roses, the 
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Marechal Niel and a charming red rose. The bushes run up 
to the second story, and on the latter I counted over three 
hundred roses, not including the dozens of small buds, and on 
the other over two hundred. This is our rose season, and the 
city is full of them, and the fragrance with the orange blos- 
soms is most delightful. We have had an unusually dry 
season, and of course everything has to be well irrigated, but 
we are blessed with plenty of water, all coming from the Sac- 
ramento river, which we want well filtered before drinking, 
for the placer mining above us keeps it stirred up all the time. 

Usually at this time we have plenty of strawberries, but the 
frosts killed all of the early crop, and it is a great loss to many 
of the ranchmen who depend so much on their early fruits ; 
but we will no doubt have a second crop. 

Sacramento too has a great Electric Light and Power sys- 
tem, the power coming from Folsom, fourteen miles away. 
Residences are mostly lighted by electricity, and we have an 
excellent system of electric cars. The weather the past three 
or four days has been very warm. 

AsI write now the bells are ringing and whistles are blow- 
ing down town, having just received the positive news that 
war is declared. There is great excitement here in regard to 
it; the Alaska fever seems to have given way, and now many 
are anxious to go to war instead. Pardon me for writing a 
letter ; I did not intend to when I commenced, but there may 
be some who knew my dear father or mother who passed 
away at Crosswicks the past year,—Charles and Jane D. 
Satterthwait. Very truly your friend, 

MARY S. LAWRENCE. 
Sacramento, Cal., Fourth month 25. 


PERSONAL NOTES. 

AMONG the passengers on the Red Star steamship Western- 
/and, from New York, on the 27th ult., was Anne Biddle 
Sterling and Mary B. Paxson, of Philadelphia. The Red 
Star steamers carry the flag of Belgium, which insures safety 
from Spanish cruisers. The trip is in part for the benefit of 
Anne Biddle Sterling's health, she having recently suffered a 
severe illness. 

Rodman B. Newport, (grandson of David Newport), and 
his wife, (née Clara B. Price), propose to sail in a few weeks 
for Europe, with the intention of remaining absent an indefi- 
nite time, for study, probably in Germany. 

John William Graham, in a private letter dated at Bel- 
lagio, on the Lake of Como, on the 15th ult., says: ‘“‘I am 
having three weeks’ holiday at the Italian Lakes. We start 
leisurely for home to-day.’’ 

Annie Shoemaker, and the other Friends who left this city 
on the 19th for the Pacific Coast, were at Salt Lake City on 
the 28th. 

Besides the Friends already named, who are expecting to 
attend our Yearly Meeting, is Alice C. Robinson, of Baltimore. 





Two of Tennyson's sisters are living, the younger in her 
8ist year. 


In the five years since Yale University opened its graduate 
department to women, 170 have availed themselves of the 
opportunity, and nineteen have taken the degree of Ph. D. 


A NEW corporation known as the American Sardine cor- 
poration, with a capital of $3,000,000, and chartered under 
the laws of Maine, has been formed. The corporation in- 


cludes fifty-one factories situated on the eastern coast of 
Maine. 


Every soldier knows that a horse will not step on a man 
intentionally. It is therefore a standing order in the British 
cavalry that if a trooper becomes dismounted he must lie 
perfectly still. If he do this the whole squadron will pass 
over him without injuring him. 


THE experience of the United States in war, since 1775 is 
thus stated: The Revolutionary War cost $135,193,703 and 
30,000 lives ; the War of 1812, $107,159,000 and 2,000 lives ; 
Mexican War, $74,000,000 and 2,000 lives ; the Indian wars 
and other minor wars, $1,000,000,000 and 49,000 lives, and 
the war between the States $8,500,000,000 and 544,000 lives. 
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VOICES FROM THE ASSOCIATIONS. 
THE BEAUTIES OF NATURE. 

[Read by Neva Wells at the Young Friends’ Association of Arkona, 

Ontario, Canada. } 
We doubt not that God is a lover of beauty, for did He 
not fashion the worlds in beauty, when there was no eye to 
behold them but his own? All along the wild old forests He 
has carved the forms of beauty. Every cliff and mountain, 
and tree is a statue of beauty, every leaf and stem and vine 
and flower is a form of beauty. Every hill and dale and land- 
scape is a picture of beauty. Every diamond and rock and 
pebbly beach is a mine of beauty. Every sun and planet 
and star is a blazing force of beauty. All along the aisles of 
earth, all over the arches of Heaven, all through the expanses 
of the universe, are scattered in rich and infinite profusion 
the life gems of beauty. 

All this great realm of dazzling and bewildering beauty 
was made by God. There is a beauty in the songsters of the 
air; the symmetry of their bodies, their wings so light, so 
expert in fanning the breeze; the graceful neck and head, their 
tiny feet and legs,—all so well fitted for their native element, 
and, more than this, their sweet notes awaken delight in every 
heart that loves to rejoice. Who can range the sunny fields 
and shadowy forest on a bright summer’s day and listen to 
the melody of a thousand voices chanting their Maker’s 
praise, and not feel the soul melt with joy of, and gratitude 
for, such refreshing scenes ? 

The highest form of beauty to be found in nature pertains 
to the human countenance, animated and lighted up by the 
intelligence within. It is the expression of the soul that con- 
stitutes this superior beauty. It is that which looks out at the 
eye, which rests in calm majesty on the brow, sits on the lips, 
smiles on the cheek, is set forth in the lines and features of the 
countenance, in the general contour of the figure and form, 
in the movement and gesture, and tone. It is this looking 
out of the invisible spirit, that dwells within, this manifesta- 
tion of the higher nature, that we admire and love. This con- 
stitutes to us the beauty of our species. Hence it is that cer- 
tain features, not, in themselves especially attractive, are lit up 
by the light of genius; the superior glow of sympathy and 
a noble heart play upon those plain, and it may be homely, 
features, and light them up with a shining and attractive 
beauty. 

There is another beauty, a beauty that perishes not. It 
forms the washed-white robes of the saints. It wreathes the 
countenance of every doer of good. It adorns every honest 
face. It shines in the virtuous life. It moulds the hands of 
charity. It sweetens the voice of sympathy. It sparkles on 
the brow. It flashes in the eye of love. It breathes in the 
spirit of piety. It is the beauty of the heaven of heavens. 
It is that which may grow by the hand of culture in every 
human soul. It is the flower of the spirit which blossoms 
on the tree of life). Every soul may plant and mature it in 
its own garden, in its own Eden. This is the capacity of 
beauty that God has given to the human soul, and this the 
beauty placed within the reach of us all. We may all be 
beautiful; though our forms may be uncomely and our fea- 
tures not the prettiest, our spirits may be beautiful. And this 
inward beauty always shines through. A beautiful heart will 
flash out in the eye. A lovely soul will glow in the face. 
A sweet spirit will tune the voice, and wreathe the countenance 
with charms. O, there is a power in interior beauty that 
melts the hardest heart. 


THE Massachusetts Legislature has passed the law provid- 
ing for the use of the electric chair in executions in place of the 
gallows. * 


ERSKINE COLLEGE, S. C., is now co-educational, and at 
the coming commencement will have women in its graduating 
class for the first time. 


THE one-thousandth anniversary of the death of King 
Alfred the Great falls in October, 1901. Preparations are 
beginning in Enland for the proper celebration of the event. 
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HOUSTONIAS. 

HALF a dozen Quaker Ladies 

Straight and slim and small 

In a sunny Berkshire meadow 
By a low stone wall. 


‘Is thee come to Yearly Meeting ?’’ 

‘*Yea.’’ ‘‘And thee too ?"’ 
‘Verily, and thee is early, 
Opens next First-day."’ 


‘* Vea,"’ 


And in truth, the next May Sabbath 
All that meadow fair 

Scarce could hold the Yearly Meeting 
Set for session there. 


In their little gray-blue bonnets 
Chatting brim to brim 

Half a million Quaker Ladies 
Straight and small and slim. 


IN THE FOREFRONT. 
ONCE a small, childish dancing company, 
We ran behind the ranks of older ones, 
Half seen, half noticed, very proud to be 
Part of the grown procession with the drums ; 
Each manly stride they covered cost us three 
Of our small steps—that was small price to pay 
For sharing in the glory of the day. 


Where are the ranks that seemed to us so tall, 

So full of fire and force and valor brave, 

So full of wisest wisdom, knowing all 

That man can know, or children dumbly crave 

To understand with their weak powers, and small ? 
It seems a little time since thus we ran, 

Yet we, the children then, now lead the van. 

The 


stately forms which towered like forest trees, 
The 


limbs which never tired (as we supposed !) 

The wills which ruled our infant destinies 

The strength beneath whose shadow we reposed, 
Authority, love, shelter—all of these, 

Yielding, like straws in tempest to the brunt 

Of Time's fierce wind, have left us in the front. 


Tis we who are the stalwart leaders now 
(Or seem so to the little ones behind), 

The tireless marchers whom the gods endow 
With the keen vision, the all-judging mind, 
The will which questions not of why or how, 
But rules and dominates all lesser fates, 
Regardless of their puny loves or hates ! 


How strange it seems to lead, who once were led! 
To feel the pressure of the quick young race 
Following and urging on behind our tread, 

Ready and eager to usurp our place, 

Crowding us forward—though no word be said ! 
‘Tis but the natural law which stars obey, 
Following in order due through night, through day. 


O march which seeme.] so long and is so brief ! 
Whether by rough ways led or smooth greensward, 
Under clear sun or hovering clouds of grief, 
What matter, so they end in thee, O Lord ! 
Who art of mortal toils the full reward ? 
We will keep on content and fearlessly, 
Nor seek for rest until we rest in thee. 
Susan Coolidge, in Sunday School Times. 


THE cry that men are growing more wicked tends to make 
them so. Excited denunciaticn of crime tends to the increase 
of crime. Assurance that misery is increasing and the 
chances of happiness becoming fewer makes men and women 





unhappy through the working of the imagination.—- Christian 
Register. 


From the Christian Register, Boston. 


POINTS OF LIGHT IN THE SOUTH : BEREA, 
TUSKEGEE, CALHOUN. 
BY CHARLES F. 


DOLE, 
Tue first point of observation was Berea College. 


This institution has a very interesting and chivalric 
history. It was founded, by the help of Southern men, 
before the Civil War, in a slave State, for the education 
of blacks and whites,—men and women. It is situated 
in Kentucky, to the east of the fertile blue-grass dis- 
trict, where the hills begin to rise toward the great 
mountain wilderness. You can ride out, in a few 
miles from Berea, into the fastnesses where the moon- 
shiners defy the arm of the government. Why, they 
wonder, should men in Washington deny them the 
natural right of making whiskey? Here people of 
the purest English stock live in rude, one-room shan- 
ties, substantialy a hundred years behind our times. 
Feuds and shooting add every year an appreciable 
number to the death-rate in these barbarous counties. 
To help the children of these people to get an educa- 
tion, a college must be ready to do a good deal of 
simple, rudimentary work. It must teach the teachers 
plain English learning ; it must furnish industrial 
training, and make work honorable ; it must give clear 
object-lessons in practical farming, and show what 
science can do in bringing riches out of the land. And 
it must do all this at the least possible cost. Salaries 
must be on a very modest scale. Students must be 
provided with opportunity to work out their education. 
Loans must occasionally be judiciously given, to keep 
eager students from starving. Meantime it is abso- 
lutely essential that money for current expenses in 
maintaining the school and for a reasonable endow- 
ment shall be provided by comparatively the few and 
the more favored, and largely outside the State. Ken- 
tucky does not seem to be yet civilized or Christianized 
enough to carry on this advanced work. In the 
broadest sense of the word, here is the “ missionary ”’ 
work of civilization, to support which civilized men 
are pledged. Civilization must do this work in its 
own defence, or else the old-time barbarism holds its 
grip upon the nation. Moreover, it is the nature of 
true civilization to propagate its own beneficent life. 
Educate a man, and he straightway wants to help edu- 
cate others. What else is his education for ? 

Berea seems to the visitor to be in every way doing 
the work of an outpost of American civilization. The 
poor student, from the farms of the West or from the 
Kentucky hills, finds here the means to help himself. 
He can obtain board for $1.25 to $1.50 a week, or he 
can board himself for an indefinitely smaller amount. 
He can cut his own wood ; he can lay drainage tiles 
or do other farm work ; he can set type in the printing 
office. Parents, miles away, who see very few silver 
dollars in a year, can bring, or send, hams and other 
gifts of food for their sons and daughters. It would 
be hard to find a college in which white youth are 
educated where a little money can be made to go so 
far. Many a Harvard or Yale student wastes enough 
to pay the entire annual expense of a student in Berea. 
The number of students in the different departments 





is over five hundred. Allowing an average of $100 
each, we have the cost of the institution somewhere 
near $50,000. How many millionaires spend that 
bagatelle on a yacht ! Congress has lately voted one 
thousand times that sum on the preliminary chances 
of a war. What might not fifty millions of dollars 
do by way of civilizing even Cuba ! 

The spirit of the school is nobly religious. Here 
are men and women serving for the highest motives. 
This spirit is contagious. Boys and girls who come to 
get an education for themselves are likely to go away 
with the conviction that they owe a duty for the rest 
of their lives to help and educate others. lf Berea can 
get an adequate endowment and President Frost can 
keep it on its present lines for a generation, it is safe to 
predict that a new influence will go into the Kentucky 
mountains. The people will give up their shot-guns 
and whiskey and the maledictory psalms ; and they 
will get an idea of certain simple New Testament 
teachings, which the world is coming to find are syn- 
onymous with civilization. 

A drive through the deep sand roads and in the 
fragrant smoke of burning pine brought me late on 
a Saturday night to the great Tuskegee School. It 
looked like a village scattered over the hills. Sunday 
morning brought the body of students, some seven 
hundred, to their service in the big new chapel. They 
had made and laid every brick. Their own architect 
had drawn the plans. Their own electrician success- 
fully turned on the lights that evening for the first 
time. What hearty singing they made ! 

One hardly needs to report the numerous industries, 
from cobbling to marvelous millinery, or the interest- 
ing new experiments in fattening pigs on acorns, in 
increasing the yield of sweet potatoes sixfold, to two 
hundred and sixty-five bushels an acre, or in illustra- 
ting the possibilities of supporting a family upon a two- 
acre lot. Here, in the midst of a great needy colored 
population, is a noble centre of light and civilization. 
Men are being taught to help themselves, to co- 
operate, and to teach and help others. The spirit of 
the school, while quite unsectarian, is precisely that 
which the most advanced and rational churches of the 
twentieth century promise to represent. As you see 
and hear of the squalid life of the mass of the colored 
people, their constant and depressing burden of debt, 
their immorality, the mockery of their civil rights, you 
discern in the Tuskegee work the one satisfactory rem- 
edy to cure this barbarism. The more intelligent and 
progressive of the Southern white people are coming 
to recognize this. But no one can travel in the South 
without a growing sympathy with whites and blacks 
alike. Should we, in the free and rich north, have be- 
haved any better than our Southern neighbors if our 
circumstances had been the same as theirs? Mean- 
time sympathy, patriotism and religion bid us provide 
generous and efficient means to support the Hampton 
and Tuskegee pioneers of civilization. Booker Wash- 
ington, whom every one has come to honor and trust, 
ought not still to be obliged to be constantly harassed, 
as he is now, for the need of necessary funds. His 
time and supervision are urgently called for at the 
school. Is it the will of his friends that for the want 
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of a few thousand dollars he must be absent from his 
post a good part of the year ? 

About eighty miles from Tuskegee, south of Mont- 
gomery, the Calhoun School constitutes another gar- 
rison settlement of civilization. Close by the palatial 
through trains to and from New Orleans rush by,—an 
object-lesson of luxurious material advancement. 
From the car windows you can see the swamps where, 
not so long ago, bloodhounds chased runaway slaves. 
Men and women are still living, in all this black belt, 
hardly better off than in the slave days. They are an 
ignorant, cheated and oppressed people. They can- 
not be truly said to live in houses or homes. The 
Calhoun School is set down in the midst of this bar- 
barism, like any mission in the heart of Africa, to teach 
the people how to farm their land and raise their food, 
how to get out of debt and to become free, how to own 
little farms of their own, how to build and keep decent 
homes, how to rear their children. Southern white 
men complain that they are afraid to have such ignor- 
ant men vote. We, too, should be afraid of their vote 
if they were our neighbors. Good-natured as they 
mostly are, we should hold it a menace to life and 
property if any number of them settled near us. The 
Calhoun School exists in order to convert these dan- 
gerous men and half-savage women into truly respect- 
able, law-abiding and intelligent American citizens. 
Here is an act of faith—faith both in God and in 
human nature,—the doubt of the success of which 
amounts to a flat denial of our Christianity. The facts, 
too, seem to go with the faith of the Calhoun workers. 
They have already won the confidence of some 
seventy-five families, who not only are helping to sup- 
port the school, but are actively at work to become 
owners of their farms. If a model community can be 
built up at Calhoun in the face of the densest ignor- 
ance and prejudice, it is safe to say that the same thing 
can be done anywhere. If seventy-five black farmers, 
most of whom have to sign their names with a cross, 
can become proprietors of land, a million families, 
sooner or later, can do the same, whereby the whole 
country, North and South, will become richer and 
safer. The institutions of liberty, stable government, 
and enlightened religion will also become stable and 
prosperous. 


COMMENTS ON THE WAR. 
[The following appear to us intelligent and interesting extracts, 
bearing upon the war; though in nearly all of them there probably 
are some suggestions or inferences that we do not approve. ] 


IF war were not such a cruel matter, there might be 
a curious book written on the humors of war. That 
book cannot be written. 
terrible. 


The burlesque of war is too 
I was touched to the heart when, in talking 
with the best informed man in Washington a month 
ago, I asked him what would be our first objective in 


case of war. He said, ‘‘ The army and navy gentle- 
men are all agreed about this: we are to starve out 
Havana and the garrison of Havana.’’ That is to 
say, we are to starve the largest city in the island for 
the sake of feeding the inhabitants of the rest! 
Could there be a more grotesque illustration of the 
fatuity and folly of an appeal to arms ?—Edward 


Everett Hale. 
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profess in some sense to be Christian. If we allow 
the Christian spirit to have any part in the control of 
our thought and action, we shall not allow ourselves 
to fight to humiliate Spain on her own territory, to 
destroy her government, or to bring suffering to her 
people. We shall fight to do good, and not to do 
evil; to free Cuba, and not destroy Spain ; to make 
the world happier and more peaceful, and not to leave 
any part of it more desolate or more savage. Above 
all things, we shall beware lest, in fighting Spain, we 
catch the spirit of her ferocity, her disregard of suffer- 
ing, and become brutalized by the very things that 
we condemn.—Christian Register. 

Oxe of the greatest evils resulting from a pro- 
tracted war would be the final transformation of the 
United States into a great military power, with all its 
enormous resources harnessed to the war chariot. 
Defeats for our squadrons at the outset would so 
arouse the people that only a navy of the first rank 
would thereafter satisfy them. The very duration of 
the civil war left us, for that period, the foremost 
military nation on earth ; and a long-drawn-out con- 
flict now would land us at the end in the same posi- 
tion. People who disapprove of this war, therefore, 
have every reason, now that it is upon us, to give the 
government their warmest and most loyal support, in 
order that the hostilities may be as brief as possible. 
— Springfield Republican, 

Now “the army ” is the most irreconcilable portion 
of the Spanish people, so far as Cuba is concerned, 
and for obvious reasons. The officers have fattened 


on it for centuries; their corruption in administering 
the island's revenues has been notorious ; the captain- 
general was always expected to return to Spain as a 
millionaire, while his subordinates have greedily de- 


Cuba to this class has been 
a huge perquisite, a succulent fruit to be squeezed 
again and again. Even the insurrections have served 
to increase their chances for promotion and plunder. 
That their influerice should be unanimously and over- 
whelmingly for war with the United States and against 
‘bartering’ the island was to be expected.—Spring- 
field Republican. 


voured smaller pickings. 


Ir is no doubt true that many men who enlisted 
in defense of the Union during that war, moved 
thereto by high patriotic motives, grew strong in 
manly virtues during the three or four years of their 
military service ; but that growth was not measured 
by the number of men whom they may have killed 
in battle. It was in spite of war rather than by means 
of it. The true glory of this nation will always con- 
sist in its manly men and its womanly women ; but 
let no one think for a moment, in these days of the 
Son of Man, that war is the best school for the train- 
ing of such.—Advance, Chicago. 


THE Texas State University with its 800 students admits 
women to all its departments on the same terms as men. 


The departments are now Academic, Legal, and Medical. | 


The first two are at Austin; the last is at Galveston. 





‘My grandmother,’’ he said, ‘‘ was a full-blooded Moor of 
magnificent features and great beauty. She had crisp hair and 
a stately manner. She was captured by an Arab girl one day 
and led to the sea, where a slave ship awaited her, and she 
was brought to Charleston. A refined woman, named Day, 
was captivated with her comeliness and bought her, educated 
her and treated her as a companion. A German, named 
Baron Judah, a flour merchant, said he loved her, and they 
were married in a Methodist church. Two children, a son 
and a daughter, were born. The latter was my mother. She 
too, was remarkably beautiful, and my father, William Purvis, 
one of seven sons, three of whom had emigrated from Eng 
land to Charleston, becamed enamored of her, and they were 
married. The issue of this union was three sons, William, 
Robert and Joseph. Those of the Purvises who remained in 
England became noted, and one of the son’s sons, my cousin, 
is an Admiral in the English navy.” 

Robert Purvis must have inherited some of the comeliness 
of his grandmother, for he was a tall, handsome and stately 
man, of fine manners. He was born in Charleston, August 
4, 1810." His father had acquired a competence in the cotton 
trade, and retired in 1819. He brought his family to Phila 
delphia in order to educate his sons, intending eventually to 
take them to England, but he died before he had an oppor 
tunity to carry out his purpose Robert Purvis subsequently 
went to Amnerst College, where he had as classmates Alonzo 
Taft, Attorney General in the Cabinet of President Grant, and 
Colt, the famous revolver inventor. Mr, Purvis did not 
complete his college term, having left Amherst, as he stated 
himself, to avoid trouble with the faculty over an “ 
in which Colt was also involved, 

His striking appearance and eloquence of speech mack 
him a figure of prominence in the meeting at Philadelphia in 
1833, that organized the Anti-Slavery Society, and John G 
Whittier, writing of this famous gathering forty years later, 
said: 


escapade,’ 


“A young man rose to speak whose appearance at onc: 
arrested my attention, I think I have never seen a finer face 
and figure, and his manner, words and bearing, were in keep 
ing. ‘Whois he?’ I asked one of the Pennsylvania dele 
gates. ‘ Robert Purvis, of this city, a colored man,” was the 
answer,” 


The Rainy-day Skirt. 


skirt, says the Boston AHera/d, has been 
accorded a lordly salute, and by one of Boston's most digni- 
fied and best known citizens, 

Early the last week, when the rain had been falling for 
over twenty-four hours, and the streets and cross-walks were 
in such shape as to well nigh ruin an ordinary dress skirt, un 
less the wearer held it up nearly to the knees, one of Boston's 
well-known women, dressed in a neat and well-fitting rainy- 
day costume, was returning from the Old Colony Station, 
after bidding good-bye to a friend. While walking erectly 
and freely across the Lincoln Street crossing, where scores 
of other women were holding up one side of their skirts, 
while the other side dragged in the mud, she was suddenly 
confronted by a middle-aged, courtly gentleman, who was an 
entire stranger to her, and, lifting his hat, he addressed her 
thus: 

“T beg your pardon, madam, but a woman who has the 
good sense and courage to wear so comfortable and appro- 
priate a costume on the streets deserves the most respectful 
salute. I take off my hat to your short skirt.” 

“I thank you, sir,” was the pleasant reply, “ but if all wo- 
men knew the comfort and cleanliness of such a garment I 
am sure they would wear no other on such a day as this.” 

After this short dialogue the two persons passed on, the 
woman more than ever convinced that the future of the short 
skirt was fully assured, and the man made glad with the 


thought that the age of reason among women was making 
satisfactery strides 


THE rainy-day 
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Women as School Superintendents. 


THERE are in the United States two women State Superintend- 
ents of Public Instruction: Grace E. Patton, Denver, Col- 
orado ; Estelle Reel, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

There are twelve women city or town superintendents of 
schools, namely : 

Eugenia Fuller, Riverside, Cal.; Emma E. Dolphin, 
Leavenworth, Kan. ; Mary S. Snow, Bangor, Me.; Mrs. 
Curtis, Brewer, Mo.; Ella F. Boyd, Hyde Park, Mass. ; 
Elizabeth H. Mason, Orange, Mass, ; Mary L. Lincoln, Rock- 
port, Mass.; Anna M. Chandler, Marquette, Mich. ; Sarah 
L. Perry, Malone, N. Y. ; Mary B. Smith, Brattleboro, Vt. ; 
Carrie E. Morgan, Appleton, Wis.; V. M. Alden, De- 
pere, Wis. 

Women are county superintendents of public instruction 
as follows : 

Arkansas, 1; California, 13; Colorado, 26; Illinois, 6; 
lowa, 11 ; Kansas, 19; Kentucky, 10; Michigan, 9; Min- 
nesota, 13 ; Missouri, 6; Montana, 19 ; Nebraska, 12 ; New 
York, 8 ; North Dakota, 11; Ohio, 5 ; Oklahoma, 5 ; Penn- 
sylvania, 2; North Dakota, 4; South Dakota, 10; Ten- 
nessee, 6; Vermont, 1; Washington, 10, Wisconsin, 13 ; 
Wyoming, 9. 

Total number of women State superintendents, 2; county 
superintendents, 229 ; city superintendents, 12 ; grand total, 
243. 


A Young Hero. 
Tue tower door of St. Leonard's Church, Bridgeworth, 
was left open, and two young boys wandering in were tempted 
to mount up into the upper part, and scramble from beam to 
beam, 

All at once a joist gave way. The beam on which they 
were standing became displaced, The elder had just time to 
grasp it when falling, while the younger, slipping over his 
body, caught hold of his companion’s legs. In this position 
the poor lads hung, crying vainly for help, for no one was 
near, 

At length the boy clinging to the beam became exhausted 
He could no longer support the double weight. He called 
out to the lad below that they were both done for. 

“Could you save yourself if I were to loose you?” re 
plied the little lad. “I think I could,” returned the other. 

“Then, good-bye, and God bless you!” cried the little 
fellow, losing his hold. 

Another second and he lay dead on the stone floor below, 
his companion clambering to a place of safety. 

This is a true story. The record of it is preserved in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford.—“ Christian Commonwealth.” 


American Husbands and Wives. 
A WRITER on one of the New York dailies having com- 
plained of American wives that they were selfish and exacting, 
and said that the husband “turns the grindstone all the year 
round without a murmur, and his pretty tyrants (his wife and 
daughters) enjoy the elegant leisure that a century ago would 
have been considered a masculine luxury,” E. S. Martin, in 
“ Harper’s Bazar,” takes up the case for the wives. The com- 
plainer, he declares, must have been observing New York 
life, and especially its “ society” people, the “ 400.” 

“The status that he observes obtains in so small a field 
that it is not a thing of serious moment. The rest of us 
know a different story about the average American wife—that 
she is a faithful woman, who makes a home, who raises almost 
as many children as she can afford, keeps them clothed, sees 
to their health and their education, makes all her husband’s 
calls and tends to four-fifths of the social duties of the house- 
hold; wrestles strenuously with the problems of housekeeping, 
gets more for her husband out of his money than he can get 
for himself, and pours her own income, when she happens to 
have one, into the family purse. That is the American wife 
whom we know and esteem, and we have supposed that if the 
American husband is an indulgent spouse it is because his 
wife is fit to be indulged, because the most pleasure there is 
for him is to be found in her company, and because to pro- 
mote her happiness is his way of having fun,” 





Recent Rose Varieties. 


SPEAKING of roses, and the recent origin of some of their 
varieties, Harper's Weekly remarks that few persons fond of 
them are aware how recent is a really strong individuality in 
foreign varieties of their favorite flower. 

The ‘‘ Gloire de Dijon '’ dates from 1853. The ‘‘ General 
Jacqueminot’’ was offered to the public in 1859. The 
‘*Marechal Niel’’ (which beautiful rose seems lately unjustly 
out of vogue) was perfected in 1864. ‘‘La France’’ came in 
1868. The ‘‘Madame Isaac-Pereire’’ is of 1880. ‘La 
Reine’’ is almost the oldest of the hybrids still beloved, 
having made its success in 1843. 

The new and assumed varieties now put forth annually 
still reach the number of seventy or eighty. But the majority 
of them have no decisive characteristics to enable them to 
hold their own against others. The ‘‘ American Beauty’ 
and ‘‘ Catherine Mermet’’ are the most significant additions 
within a few seasons to the general catalogue, and not yet in 
universal favor. 


The English Language Plurals. 
We'LL begin with a box, and the plural is boxes, 
But the plural of ox should be oxen, not oxes 
The one fowl is a goose, but two are called geese 
Yet the plural of mouse should never be meese, 

You may find a lone mouse, or a whole nest of mice, 

But the plural of house is houses, not hice. 

lf the plural of man is always called men, 

Why shouldn't the plural of pan be callen pen? 

The cow in the plural may be called cows or kine, 

But a bow, if repeated, is never called bine; 

And the plural of vow is vows, never vine 

If I speak of a foot and you show me your feet, 

And I give you a boot, would a pair be called beet ? 

If one is a tooth, and a whole set are teeth, 

Why shouldn't the plural of booth be called beeth ? 

If the singular’s this, and the plural is these, 

Should the plural of kiss ever be nicknamed keese ? 

Then one may be that, and three would be those, 

Yet hat in the plural would never be hose, 

And the plural of cat is cats, not cose. 

We speak of a brother, and also of brethren, 

But though we may say mother, we never say methren 
Then the masculine pronouns are he, his, him ! 
But imagine the feminine she, shis, shim ! 

So the English, I think you will agree, 

Is the greatest language you ever did see. 

—E xchange. 





CURRENT EVENTS. 

ON the Ist instant, early, the American war ships of Commo- 
dore Dewey's squadron entered the bay of the city of Manila, 
in the island of Luzon, Philippine Islands, (Spanish), and 
attacked the forts and Spanish war-ships. The length of the 
action is stated to have been less than two hours, at the end 
of which time the Spanish fleet had been destroyed, none of 
the ships, apparently, remaining serviceable, and the forts 
silenced. The Spanish loss of life must have been large. The 
American ships appear not to have been seriously damaged ; 
their loss of life is as yet unknown. No official report, at this 
writing, has been received from Commodore Dewey, the cable, 
by which dispatches were sent to Hong Kong, being in con- 
trol of the Spanish in Manila, until, in the forenoon of the 2nd 
instant, it was cut, so that messages could not be forwarded. 
The news thus far received has been through Spanish and 
English sources. 

THE result of the encounter at Manila has naturally caused 
much comment and discussion. The Spanish ships were infer- 
ior in strength, but having the support of forts, and the har- 
bor being supposed to be mined, the battle was made more 
equal. In Europe the different nations speculate what the 
United States will do with the Philippine Islands, if it acquires 
possession of them. They have a motley population, and 
have been ina state of disturbance ever since the war in Cuba 
began. A dispatch from Hong Kong says, ‘‘the insurgent 
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leaders here are hoping to administer the Philippine Islands 
provisionally, under American protection ; but there are end- 
less dissensions among the insurgents at Hong Kong.”’ 

Ir had been unofficially announced for some time that a 
movement of the United States regular troops from Florida to 
Cuba would be begun on the 4th inst., but later statements 
have been that it would be deferred until something more was 
known of the purposes of the Spanish fleet which recently was 
at the Cape Verde Islands. Itis anticipated that this may 
appear somewhere on this side of the Atlantic, and that a 
great naval battle may occur soon, 


Prices of many articles have greatly advanced since the 
outbreak of the war. Wheat was quoted in Chicago on the 
3d instant at $1.17 @ $1.21, for May delivery, and 94% for 
july. A despatch for Minneapolis on the 29th ult., says: 
** Not for years has the Northwest been as short of wheat as 
now. There is probably less than 2,000,000 bushels held at 
this time by country houses, only a very small portion of 
which is contract wheat. This explains why the Minneapolis 
wheat market had advanced over 20 cents in one week. The 
wheat to fill contracts is not in sight. Out of the small coun- 
try supply must go the wheat for the country milling, with no 
new wheat to come for grinding until September.”’ 


DISPATCHES from England about a week ago represented 
that public opinion there had turned more favorable to Spain. 
Later, this was questioned. It appears probable that the 
ruling majority of the English people favor the United States. 
Most of the influential London newspapers do so, and strongly 
urge Spain to consider her ‘‘ honor"’ satisfied without a pro- 
tracted struggle. 

Reports from Cuba indicate great distress there, and it 
can hardly be possible but that the mortality among the ‘‘re- 
concentrados,’" on whose account the war ostensibly was 
begun, has been much increased, no supplies having been 
lately sent. A ship-load of supplies is now at Key West, 
under direction of the Red Cross, and Clara Barton has asked 
permission of General Blanco to have them landed. The 
Spanish troops in Cuba are said to be, in many cases, 
wretchedly fed, and to be losing thousands by death. Advices 
by way of Jamaica state that the Spanish General Pando 
withdrew his garrison from Bayamo, an important interior 
town of Cuba, on April 25, and that General Calixto Garcia 
occupied the town the next day, issuing a proclamation de- 
claring respect for the property and civic rights of Spaniards. 

THE Spanish war-ships which had been lying for some 
time at St. Vincent, Cape Verde Islands, (Portuguese), left 
there on the 2oth ult., the most effective ships going west- 
ward, and the ineffective northward, probably to the Canary 

Islands, (Spanish). Later some of the latter returned, having 
been in collision and slightly damaged, but they refitted and 
left again. Nothing is yet known as to their plans. One 
surmise is that they will appear on the coast of the United 
States and attempt to attack some of the seaport cities. 

Suips of the United States blockading fleet fired upon the 
Spanish fortifications at Matanzas, on the north coast of Cuba, 
east of Havana, on the afternoon of the 28th. The firing 
lasted: only about twenty minutes. American newspaper 
reports say the defenses were silenced and much damaged ; 
the Spanish reports deny that any harm was done. Admiral 
Sampson, commanding the blockading fleet, made but a brief 
report, giving little prominence to the affair. Other fortifica- 
tions have since been fired on, but no important action has at 
this writing occurred. 

THE new tax bill, to raise war revenue, was taken up in 
the House of Representatives on the 27th and passed on the 
29th, yeas 181, nays 131. It was very nearly a party vote, 
the Republicans voting for, and the Democrats against it. 
Representative Dingley, of Maine, Chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, said the bill ‘‘ was distinctly a war measure, 
forced upon the country by the war with Spain.’’ He said it 
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was unlikely the war would be a one-month affair, or would 
be over in three months. Representative Sayers having said 
the cost of the war might be $300,000,000 a year, Dingle, 
called attention to the fact that the Civil War cost $1,100 
000,000 perannum, The bill, it was stated, would probably 
raise $90,000,000 a year in revenue, It containeda provision 
for a bond issue of $500,000,000, and it was this that the 
Democratic members chiefly objected to. They proposed an 
income tax ; also a smaller bond issue. 

Tue Secretary of the Treasury sent to Congress on the 
29th ult., estimates of a deficiency of $34,000,000 in the 
appropriations for the current fiscal year, (ending Sixth month 
30). ‘This means that the above amount will be expended fo: 
the war, up to that time, in addition to the $50,000,000 pre 
viously appropriated, The United States Senate, on the 29th 
agreed to a report by conferrees on the Naval Appropriation 
bill for next fiscal year, (Seventh month 1, 1898, to Sixth 
month 30, 1899). It appropriates $57,000,000 for the Navy 

Dr. JOHN GuITERAS, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
prominent as an expert in yellow fever, left this city on th 
30th ult., for Tampa, Florida, to undertake the charge of the 
sanitary conditions of United States troops sent to Cuba. In 
an interview before leaving, he said that leaving yellow feve: 
out of consideration, the dangers of a Cuban campaign would 
not be greater than any other campaign in which troops 
into a strange climate. Yellow fever is the scourge most to be 
dreaded. He explained that the fever is circumscribed within 
certain areas, and if itis possible to keep the troops away 
from those areas there will be little danger of infection. Con- 
trary to the prevailing idea, altitude does not govern the dis 
ease. There are no extremely high altitudes in Cuba, and 
yet there are places where there is no yellow fever. In some 
places on the coast the disease is notto be found. Asa general 
rule, the more important the town, and the greater its com- 
mercial activity, the more infected it is. 


ao 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


Pror. CHARLES ELlor Norton, of Harvard University, oc- 
casioned much criticism for his remarks to his class, on the 
26th ult., disapproving the war. It was, he said, ‘‘ the second 
inglorious war in our history,"’—that with Mexico being the 
first. A student replied to him, asserting that this country 
had good reason for interfering in behalf of humanity, saying 
that by experience he knew of the cruelty of the Spaniards. 
Prof. Norton replied that he did not think war the mission of 
the United States. It had been Spain's weapon, and her do- 
minion to-day showed with what result. 


—In New York City, a dispatch says, ‘‘ everybody seems 
intent upon doing something to display his patriotism. Even 
the saloon keeper feels called upon to do something, so he 
gives ‘ free drinks’ to all soldiers and sailors !"’ 


—The Ohio General Assembly has decided in favor of 
Toledo as the place for holding the Ohio Centennial Exposi- 
tion, In 1903. 

—lIt is said in a current news item that for several months 
last spring and summer the water supply was cut off from the 
public schools of Chicago because the water was deemed 
unfit for use unless filtered, and the Board of Education re- 
fused either to have the water boiled or filtered. In conse. 


quence the children were without water except that which they 
brought to school in bottles. 


—An express train on the Southern Pacific Railroad was 
‘held up"’ by four masked men, on the night of the 29th 
ult., near El Paso, Texas. The safe in the express car was 
blown open, and the entire money contents, amounting to 
$20,000, were taken. 

—Some owners of summer homes in exposed positions 
along the New Jersey and Long Island coasts have taken out 
war insurance in New York on their cottages. 


—The London Lance/, in commenting upon the dangers of 
the custom of kissing the Bible, calls this habit ‘‘a compar- 
atively modern and useless innovation."’ 
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~The monthly statement of the public debt, issued on 
the 2nd instant, shows that at the close of business, April 30, 
1898, the debt, less cash in the treasury, amounted to $1,018, - 
432,652, an increase for the month of $9,716,301. This 
increase is accounted for by war expenditures, 


—The De Pauw University at Greencastle, Ind., is in 
financial difficulty, owing to the failure of the De Pauw estate. 
Itis a Methodist institution, having an attendance of 600 stu- 
dents, and the church authorities are considering the matter 
of taking its support upon the denomination. 
~The State of Illinois will now gather in a large sum of 
money from estates upon which the inheritance tax of 1895 has 
rested pending the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court. From Chicago alone the accumulated tax will amount 
to about $1,000,000, 


-Fifteen hundred stone cutters and helpers went on 
trike in Chicago, on the 2nd inst., against a cut from $4 per 


day to $3. It is feared other building trades will be called 
out, 


—Ina review of the past year given by the Progressive Age 
it is stated that the demand for calcium carbide is far in ex- 
cess of the supply, and that plans are now maturing for the 
construction of an enormous plant to utilize 100,000 horse- 
power entirely for its production, 


—Mrs. Pratt, mother of Captain R. H. Pratt, manager of 
the Indian School at Carlisle, died in Delta, Ohio, on the 
15th ultimo. She was aged 83 years, and Captain Pratt is her 
only surviving son, 

—~An Indian boy at Hampton School justified his willing- 
ness to fight Spain, ‘‘ because we always have had a grudge 
anyhow against Spain for sending Christopher Columbus over 


here ! 


—George Parsons Lathrop, a well-known American author, 
died at Roosevelt Hospital, New York, on the igth ultimo, 
He was 47 years of age. His wife, Rose Hawthorne, was the 
daughter of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
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¢ FINE FLOUR OF THE 
ENTIRE WHEAT 
As ground by the Franklin Mills. 


The food value is not bolted out to make } 
it white, hence it is rich in gluten. Its a 
lue is inits tint. Is not coarse like Gra- 0 
ham Flour—therefore, it is per- 
fectly digestible. 

If your grocer does not keep It, | , 
send us his nameand your order; 
we will see that youaresupplied. 


See that the Flour delivered 
bears our label; avoid substi- 
tutes. Send for Booklet. 
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HOW TO BUILD A 
SILO 


ASK 


E. F. Schlichter, 


321 Vine Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P.& R. R.R.) 


DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


LEHIGH AND CG O A L FREE BURNING 


Telephone Connection. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
1827 N. 10th St., Philad’a. 


| one cent a day from each pupil. 
| 


| 





REPUTATION may make friends, but it 
takes character to keep them,— Chicago 
Record. 


THE gross receipts of Swiss hotels rose 
from 52,800,000 francs in 1880 to 114,- 
333,000 in 1894. 


THE Peruvian Central Railway runs for 
ten miles at an elevation only 2,000 feet 
lower than the summit of the highest moun- 
tain in Switzerland. 


THE hospitals of London are all sup- 
ported by private charity, excepting those 
for the treatment of contagious diseases, 


which are supported by the city. 


KATE GANNETT WELLS lectures against 
equal suffrage, but she advises young wo- 
men to keep their own names after they 
are married, and to call themselves not 
‘*Mrs. John Smith,”’ but ‘‘ Mrs. Mary 
Robinson Smith.”’ 


HAROLD has a pair of twin aunties who 
look and dress so exactly alike that it is 


‘ difficult to tell which is Miss Mary and 
One day a lady said | 


which Miss Martha. 
to Harold, ‘‘1 don’t see how you can tell 
your two aunties apart.’’ ‘‘Oh, that’s 
easy enough!’’ replied Harold. For 
Auntie Mary looks a good deal more alike 
than Auntie Martha.’’—Harfer's Bazar. 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS 
PHILADELPHIA 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, ) 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, f 


HENRY C. ELLIS, 





Philadelphia, Pa. 


Durable Work 
Reliable Workmen 


FHlouse and Sign Painting. 
Residence, 404 N. 32d St. 112 N. TENTH ST 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to 
CaRPENTERS, BuiLpERS, AND ConTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa. 

hompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 





Lamps 


You need them for your 
country home. 


You want good, safe lamps, and securely 
put up. We make no charge for this. 
Avail yourselves of our experience. 


A. J. Weidener, 
36 S. Second Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


McCLEES GALLERIES 
J. E. McCLeks & Co., Ltd. 


“PHILADELPHIA: 


+1Si8 CHESTNUT ST- 


‘Pirture ‘Dealers- 
‘Frame Manofarturers- 
OLD * PRINTS 


MAING albums or illustrating books acquires a 

new charm when you have discovered the great col- 
lection of the Sou_ce PuHoroGrarpnx Co., of Boston, for 
which we are agents in Philadelphia. Scenes of travel in 
all countries ; castles, cathedrals, and cities of Europe; 
portraits of royalty and celebrities of all times, past and 
present ; reproductions of famous art works, old and new; 
these are a part only. With such a collection to draw 
upon, illustrating becomes an absorbing pleasure. 


New ArT PUBLICATIONS. 
‘¢ Where Shakespeare Sleeps,’’—Anne Hatha- 
way’s Cottage, by James Fagin. 
‘¢ Springtime of Love,’’ by Virnea, (compan- 
ion to “* Love’s Dream.’ ) 
ART EXHIBITION of Mr. Anderson's 
paintings in oil and water colors, in our Art 
Gallery. 


YEO & LUKENS, 
STATIONERY © BLANK BOOKS © PRINTING 


23 North 13th Street (above Market) 
613 Wainut Street. 


Law and Conveyancing 
BLANKS. 


FREE 


PHILADELPHIA. 


EUGENE E. NICE, 
PAINTS, 


272 and 274 South Second St., Philad’a. 
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ARMSTRONG @ McKELVY 


Pintsian gu E MANUFACTURE White Lead 
UMAN 


BEYMER-BA’ a 
aes a by the “old Dutch process,” for 
STOCK 

ANCHOR | cnc the reason that it has stood the 

ECKSTEIN 

ATLANTIC test of centuries; and notwithstanding the 

BRADLEY ro 

san) numerous attempts to make White Lead by 
) New York. 5 

oe some of the many quick or patent processes 

— —although repeatedly tried—they have 
Chicago. ” : 

SHIPMAN shown that the “old Dutch” is still the best, 

COLLIER 

MISSOURI Ss and is the “up-to-date” process for manu- 

RED SEAL e . 

SOUTHERN facturing White Lead. 

JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 

— By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 


Snes. FREE any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
SALEM Salem, Macs. able information and card showing samples of colors free ; also 
CORNELL Buffalo. folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
KENTUCKY Louisvill combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint, 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 


A GOOD INVESTMENT. 


One of the safest of all investments is the bond of a good Pennsylvania water company. 
Recent decisions of our Supreme Court have determined that when a town has given such a 
company the right to supply the town with water, the franchise cannot be withdrawn, except for 
good cause. 

The Muncy Water Supply Company, of Muncy, Lycoming Co., has just issued First Mortgage 
Gold Bonds, to run forty years, which are now offered for sale to investors at par and accrued 
interest from April Ist. 

They pay FIVE per cent. interest. They are free from State Tax. 

Interest paid in Philadelphia at the office of the City Trust Company, 927 Chestnut Street. 

The present revenues a the Company, with about 400 more houses yet to be supplied with 
warer, are sufficient to pay all expenses, including interest on the bonds, and still leave a surplus. 
A Sinking Fund has been provided sufficient to pay off all the bonds at maturity, or purchase any 
that may be offered before maturity, at a price not exceeding 105 and interest. 

The bonds are in denominations of $500 and $1,000; they are either coupon or registered, 
as preferred. 

This is an excellent opportunity for a safe, profitable, and convenient investment. 


WILLIAM P. HUSTON, 
103 Girard Building, Philadelphia. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS IN THE ENGLISH BOOKS. 


SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
> . —_ s roe First Lessons 1n THE Heprew Prornets. By Ed- 
PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING, 15th ward Grubb, M.A. Price so cents. Mailed, 55 
and Race Sts., Philad’a, 5th month 9. cents. 
New YorRK YEARLY MEETING, 15th St. pe re oe eee 
and Rutherfurd Place, New York, 5th | postage. ’ 
month 23. Tue Quakers. By F. Storrs Turner. Price, $1.75, 
GENESEE YEARLY MEETING, Farmington, ny Conte exten for postage. 
N. Y., 6th month 13. 


General Conference : First-day Schools, 


Quaxer Pictrurgs. Two volumes. By W. Whitten. 
Price $2.00. 20 cents extra for postage. 


Frienps’ BroGRaAPHIcat Serigs, oompaicing Elizabeth 
en 


Educational, Philanthropic, Religious, Fry, See, Weiesler, Wiles Al pJone Bright, 
Richmond, Ind., 8th month 22 to 26. mm o—— 


Oun10 YEARLY MEETING, Mt. Pleasant, 
O., 8th month 29. 

ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING, Mt. Palatine, 
Ill., gth month 12. 

INDIANA YEARLY MEETING, Waynesville, 
Ohio, 9th month 26. 

BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING, Park Av., ee ae a 


Satna tok snot 3 BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF LOUSA J. ROBERTS. 
paatiaies “Spear iris ~ 


tamo., cloth, 286 pages, with two portraits. Price, 
Stenographer, $1.00, postage paid. 


14 S. Broad St., Philadelphia. For Sale by 


—— : FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
Residence, 216 W. Coulter Street = w Corer rsth and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 


The above books are published in London, 
England, and with other English 
publications are for sale by 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION. 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Philad’a. 
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NOTICES. 


*.* A Conference of Friends’ Associations 
will be held in Race Street meeting-house, Phila 
delphia, Second-day evening, Fifth month 9, a 
8p. m. The subject before the meeting will 
be : ** The Life, Character, and Influence of Ly. 
cretia Mott.’’ Program as follows: 

1, ** Her Ministry,’’ by Samuel S. Ash. 

2. ** Lucretia Mott's Work for the Advance. 
ment of Women, and Her Educational Work,’ 
by Ellen H. E. Price. 

3. **Her Work in the Anti-Slavery Cause,” 
by Isaac H. Clothier. 

4. Reminiscences. 





*,* First-day evening meetings to morrow, 
Fifth month 8, at the following meeting houses: 
Race above 15th street, 35th street and Lancaster 
Avenue, 4th and Green streets, and 17th street 
and Girard Avenue _ All at-7.300’clock. It is 
very desirable that ministering Friends should 
distribute themselves among them. # 


*,* The semi-annual meeting of Philadelphia 
First day School Association will be held in 
Race Street meeting-house, on Fourth-day even- 
ing, Fifth month 11, 1898, (week of Yearly 
Meeting ), at 7.30 o’clock, p. m 

An interesting program has been arranged 
The general attendance of our members and 
others interested is desired. 

I. FRANK CHANDLER, Clerks 
SALLIE T. BLACK, } _ 





*,* A regular meeting of ‘‘ Young Temper- 
ance Workers’’ will be held in the meeting- 
house at Girard Avenue and Seventeenth street, 
on Seventh-day evening, Fifth month 7, at 8 
o'clock. 

An evening with “‘ Whittier.’’ All interested 
friends are invited. 

Jos. C. EMLEY, Pres. 


*,* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting have arranged for meetings in 
Fifth month as follows : 

8. Gunpowder and Fawn Grove. 

15. Menallen and Eastland. 

22. Aisquith Street and West Nottingham, 

29. Washington and York. 

Joun J. CoRNELL, Chairman. 


*,* At the meeting of the First day School 
Association, to be held on Fourth day evening 
of Yearly Meeting week, Cornelia J. Shoemaker 
is expected to present a paper on the subject, 
‘* The Intermediate Lessons, their Plan and 
Purpose, and the Proper Use of Them ’ It is 
believed that the consideration of this subject 
will be of interest and profit to all. 

MARY MCALLISTER, Clerks 
Wo. W. BrRpsALt, } — 





*,* A special meeting of the Home Influence 
Association will be held in Race Street meeting 
house, Third day, Fifth month 17, at 3 p. m 
The delegates to the Mothers’ Congress in 
Washington will give their reports, All are 
welcome. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Phil 
anthropic Committee, believing that much good 
was done last year by an organization called the 
Philadelphia Vacant Lots Committee, which 
gave work to many unemployed, and wishing to 
help them this year, would ask that any Friend 
who has or knows of any vacant lot that the 
Committee might be able to use, would report 
the same to the Chairman, who will furnish 
further information. We hope this appeal will 
be answered by those having the information we 
desire in regard to lots either in the city or 
country. 

JosgerxH F. Scuct, Chairman of Committee, 
1438 N. 17th St. , Phila. 































The Aquarille 
OcEAN END OF TENNESSEE AVE., 
ATLANTIC City, N. J. 


The house has been thoroughly renovated. It is well 
heated and home-like. OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


*,* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will he held in the meeting- 
house at Newtown Square, Delaware county ,on 
First-day, Fifth month 15, 1898, at 2.30 p. m. 
7 CHARES PALMLER, Clerk. 

P. O. Box 218, Chester, Pa. 








ations 
Phila 

g, at 
¥ will 


of Lu. 


ME. & HM. Humpton 
The Pennhurst, 


Michigan Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 
The house has every convenience, including 


*,* Friends desiring accommodation during 
the approaching yearly meeting in New York, 
will please send their full names, with any in 
formation that may aid the Committee in making 


vance- 
ork,” 




























































































USC)” TM uitable provision for them. to steam heat and an electric elevator running to 
EDWARD B. Rawson, Chairman, level of pavement. Open all the year. Send 
226 E. 16th street, New York City. | for illustrated booklet. JAMES HOOD 
a *.* Meetings to be visited by members of 
ee New York Yearly Meeting’s Visiting Commit- M. L. PHiLIBERT, 
. tee: 
Street . FRENCH 
It is Firth MONTH. 
seal fg 8 Manhasset STEAM DYER, SGOURER, AMD DRY GLEANER 
. aD: Fane eet 210 S. Eighth St., Philadelphia 
Our Yearly Meeting begins on 23d. . " . 
Branch Office, 727 S. Second Street. 
oOsEPH T. McDowELt, Clerk. ° 
jelphia J eeian : Cleaning of Blankets and Lace Curtains a specialty 
eld in The following compose the Committee to assist | <*> YS" 
r even: in securing homes for strangers in attendance at 
Yearly Philadelphia Yearly Meeting : CLEMENT A, WOODNUTT, 
Charles E. Thomas, 868 N. 26th street. 
anged Tamar Hartley, 1511 Swain street. Undertaker ana Embalmer, 
rs and Martha D. Hough, 1340 Spruce street. 
Matilda K. Lobb, 1702 N. 18th street. 1728 GIRARD AVENUE. 
ike Sarah L. Haines, 1513 Marshall street. 
im Joseph M. Truman, Jr., 1500 Race street. , Telephone 66-99-A. a] 
Rebecca B. Comly, 1529 Centennial avenue. 
Der: eo ae : ‘ ’ 
co *,* The Wilmington Monthly Meeting Min- Wm. Hi eacock S Son, 
me ute Book, (Women’s Branch), commencing 
7, at § 1827, = ending 7 ope gan ay montag UNDERTAKER 
, been lost, anyone having sai in their 
ata possession or any knowledge of the same, would and EMBALMER 
_ confer a favor to the meeting by communicating : 
Pr with William P. Bancroft, Clerk thereof, Wil- ESTABLISHED 1860. 
- mington, Delaware. TELEPHONE 5807. 
Itimore é — ee No. 1318 Vine Street, 
ings in HowarD county, Ind., has five women PHILADELPHIA. 
assessors this year. It is perhaps the 
first instance of the kind in Indiana, Ellwood Heacock. 
ngham, A BERLIN paper declares on medical — Seance 
authority that not one of Germany's pro- O<9<9<3<3<3<30 
man. essional bicyclists has a sound heart. 
School = apne of — ” en N atu re’s 
ening o be 17,650,234, and o at number 
aes nly about 5,000,000 can read and write. Remedy 
_. THe New York Evening Post says of For the cure of all chronic and acute 
> It is Dr. Briggs and his change of church diseases, a life-giving principle free 
subject a ‘The Episcopal Church has from all drugs. Asthma, bronchitis, 
prc Bet ee catarrh, consumption, headache, neu- 
lerks. aa to monopolize,—a generous house ralgia, rheumatism, nervous prostra- 
efuge for all ecclesiastical wanderers."’ ee general debility cured by 
ae A new kind of cloth is being made in nnn 
Lyons from the down of hens, ducke, and 
>». Mm. é ’ ’ 
ao in fmeeese. Seven hundred and fifty grains of Com pound 
All are feathers make rather more than a square 
ard of light waterproof cloth. Oxyaen 
's Phil ‘‘MAMMA,”’ inquired little Waldo Bun- Our home treatment, which contains 
ch good cer of Boston, who is spending the winter two months’ supply of Compound 
led the n Florida, ‘* what is that body of water ?’’ Oxygen, inhaling apparatus; full di- 
» which ‘The Atlantic Ocean, my dear.’’ ‘The rections sent to any part of the coun- 
> Atlantic Ocean !"’ exclaimed little Waldo, try. This includes medical advice 
ee ae st amazement. ‘‘Why, I Caught the during treatment. Pamphlet with ad- 
d report sed Te Ocean was near Boston ! ’’— New vice to the sick, home treatment, and 
—s — testimonials free. 
peal wi ==——=====s ne 
_ oe Please mention Frienvs’ INTEL- DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 
Pad IGENCER, when answering Advertise- \ y 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
mmittee, Sp/ents in it. This is of value to us 
t. Phila. Wiand to the advertisers. 
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It Pays to Buy 


in Philadelphia’s 
Greatest Stores 


Never before were Wash 
Dresses in such high favor with 
fashion as at present. Our lines 
are the most extensive in Amer- 
ica, and we will gladly send 
samples. 





A choice line of Printed Dimities with 
woven stripes, in pink, blue, green, laven- 
der and brown, white and colored grounds, 
the 10-cent quality at 5 cents a yard. 

Dimities, our showing of this popular 
fabric is very handsome, the 20 cent qual- 
ity at 12% cents a yard. 

Imported Printed Linen Lawns, in neat 
effects, stripes and figures, 25 cents a 
yard. 

Plumatis, we are showing very dainty 
things in this fine, sheer cloth, designs to 
be seen here only, just received from Paris, 
35 and 37% cents a yard. 

Tissue de Soie, just received another in- 
voice of those choice novelties, five color- 
ings, very dainty, all silk, 65 cents a yard. 


Send for our illustrated Shoe Catalogue 
—just out, and our Catalogue of Linens. 
We are looked upon, even in the trade, as 
the greatest Linen Store in America, and 
many of the largest stores all over the coun- 
try depend upon us for supplies. 

Our Mail Order Department is here for 
your benefit, and accomplished and exper- 
ienced buyers are employed to carry out 
your orders. Use it freely for information, 
for samples, for purchases. 


Address Department C. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Barlow’s Indigo Blue Cheapest and Best 


PIROMM & KINDIG, 
Successors to D. S. WILTBERGER. 





JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties. 





JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
{623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. } 


OFFICES: {| Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 







FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO., 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a General Trust and Banking Business. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts 
as Executor, Administrator, Trustee,—executing Trusts of every kind,—Receiver, Guardian, etc 
Interests or Dividemds Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, etc. etc. 

President, Vice- Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. William M.° Byrn. 
Wm. H_ Bosley, Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, Daniel Miller, John L 
Blake, Francis A. White, Matt C. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorff. 














The Royal is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 

















Executive Committee: 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds end Investments are kept separate and a: from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice-President and Actuary, 
ASA 8. WING; Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE: Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 

Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 
actual NET Cost, It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SurR- 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


J. We JACKSON & CO., President, ae Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
HARRY F. WEST, GEORGE K. JOHNSON. HENRY C. BROWN. 
Real Estate Brokers, , 


No. 7if WALNUT ST., PHILA. THE Gl at A FR Dp wabton, aeeees 
Rents, Sales, ictiien etc., ete. LIFE INSURANCE, T RU ST CO 
SagEpEnIyEIpENENEpUUIIEP DEINE ANNUITY, AND 
PETER WRIGHT &SONS ? 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. EXECUTES TRUSTS, SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT, 





Absolutely Pure 











ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 























wi wii nt a : LOWS ST ON DEPOSITS. CARES FO EAL ESTATE. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers ALLOWS ENTERS R aK —- 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 

The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities o> s OFFICERS : see ei at eae ” . 

a Specialty EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 

I al Ests I —— WM. NEWBOLD ELY, ‘Treas. and Sec’y. N. B. CRENSHAW, Real Estate Officer. 
ane negotiated on Real Estate. Interest allowedon ) pinw SYDENHAM PAGE, Ass't Sec’y. A. A. JACKSON, Ass’t to Pres. and Vice-Pres 
—_ CHARLES JAMES RHOADS, Ass’t Treas. WM. E. AUMONT, Manager Trust Dept. 

~— a . GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 
Eastern Nebraska Investments. ES | 
ErrincuHam B,. Morris, Witiiam H., Jenks, Gro. H. McFappen, 
Long or Short Time Joun A. Brown, Jr., GrorGce Tucker Bisenam, Henry TATNatt, 
‘ Benjamin W. Ricnarns, Wiruram H. Gaw, Isaac H. Crorurer, 
Netting 6 per cent Joun B, Garrert, Francis I, Gowen, Joun C. Sims, 
With perfect securny. Pemaertron S. Hurcninson, Jostan M, Bacon. 
ollection o ere d principal attended to witho 
ol ~ invest : m= peonpnahen ven ted. ’ ns BROAD AN D CH ESTN UT STREETS 
BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb ————_[=_=—=—=__E———————————_=_=_=_=_—_=—_—a—_—_—_—_=_=—=—_———_=_—_—_=——a——_— EEE 
Josepn Wenstrr, Wa. Wesster, “What fools th rtals be.” 
~vesident ashier. i i 0 . 
Preside Cashie Carpetings, Linoleum, ools these m is 


PHILADELPHIA & READING. RAILWAY. Window Shades, etc. | rin iP ae ic" $37 ents 
will pay on the investment. 


Benjamin Green, WI. S. INGRAM, 
31 North Second St., . Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANTHRACITE COAL, NO SMOKE, 


NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
’ 

HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 9 Garmin tins on 
—— |Hanscoms’, 0! j 


variety the most complete, and 


WALL PAPER of quality as near perfect as can be had. Shall we mail you 


a price catalogue for comparison ? 


Attractive Styles No liquors or other offensive goods or method 


resorted to. 


Royal Blue Line to New York. | poouter prices 4300 Mesteet-Meeeet 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS | Samples Pree to any Address  eeaieidaiitiamemammeaniiams Goase 


IN THE WORLD. A. L. Diament & Co., 


BALLASTED., 



















is 1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Scenic Reading Route to ——— Se | 
READING, HARRISBURG, GeTtys-| S. F. Balderston’s Son N 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- WALL PAPERS ART STORE 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS | All Grades. New Styles for Spring. x 806 larket St., 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. Eottmates Given. AQ), PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 












er a SA }| Mirrors, Pictures, Frames, 
| ‘ Be a Frames Regilded, 
Pictures Restored. 







Royal Reading Route to f — 

ATLANTIC CITY CLEANLINI v ’ VO UNTY MILK. 

alipinitai , pinch CONSHOHOCKEN | Special attention given to serv- |, 

DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 

JOSEPH L. JONES. 












AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND 







SPEED. 







